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These are the days 
when the telephone 
company manage- 
ment has to be on 
the alert 24 hours a 
day. Rate questions are especially aggra- 
vating now and require more tactful han- 
dling than ever. before. 

Like all other public utilities, telephone 
companies that are asked to reduce rates 
to conform to other falling prices are con- 
fronted with a serious problem, in solving 
which the management must be more than 
ordinarily careful. These difficulties will 
fade out as business conditions improve, 
but right now the public seem to be in a 
hair-trigger mood that leads them to make 
unreasonable de mands — particularly of 
public service companies to whom they pay 
a monthly bill. The situation calls for 
some diplomacy. 
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In some cases, the fear that a refusal 
will mean the cancellation of telephone 
rentals induces the operating company to 
dicker with the subscribers, even though 
the company knows that rates cannot be 
reduced with safety. Experience has shown 
that in frequent instances the lowering of 
the rate would not keep the telephone in 
service. For various reasons, the customer 
was bent on dispensing with service any- 
how, and made objection to the rate simply 
as an excuse for ordering out his telephone. 
Pride would not permit him to give the 
real reason for it. 

Daily press reports of dividend reduc- 
tions. wage cuts, deferred interest pay- 
ments and lower prices of commodities 
have encouraged people generally to de- 


PRESENT DAY RATE PROBLEMS CALL 
FOR DIPLOMATIC HANDLING ing what the right 


mand concessions when they settle a bill. 
It is in the air, and the average person 
asks for lower prices often just because 
“everybody is doing it.” 
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A telephone manager at the Minnesota 
convention cited one of his experiences that 
shows the drift. One of his subscribers 
came into the office and said he would have 
to order out his telephone if the rate was 
not reduced. 

The manager informed him that tele- 
phone rates are based on fundamental facts 
that make it impossible for rates to follow 
general price trends. He also reminded 
the objector that the rates were no higher 
during the boom times when all other lines 
of business were cashing in on prosperity. 

During the conversation the subscriber 
admitted that a cut of 25 cents a month 
would make no difference to him; neither 
He felt that he 


couldn’t afford the service, and scarcely 


would a cut of 50 cents. 


any reduction would alter his ideas of what 
he thought he could pay. Other prices had 
gone down, and he thought telephone rates 
should follow suit. 

* * * & 

A friendly chat, however, and an ex- 
planation of the company’s problems made 
him see matters in a different light. He 
was made to realize that a cut of 25 cents 
a month would not clear up his own indi- 
vidual troubles, but that, when applied to 


several hundred telephotie contracts, it 


would put the com- 
pany out of business. 


Another case show- 


kind of personal con- 
tact will accomplish concerns a rural com- 
pany. Without the knowledge of the man- 
ager a petition was circulated among the 
farmers asking the state commission to 
order the company to reduce its farm rates. 
The petition was finally signed by 134 sub- 
scribers, nearly half of the total number of 
rural stations. 

In due course of time the commission 
notified the company of the petition. This 
was the company’s first intimation of 
trouble, and the manager realized he was 
in a tight corner. Thinking the matter 
over a few days it was realized that the 
only thing to do was to get the names off 
the petition. Whether to circulate another 
petition or to have separate petitions or 
letters for each signer was then the ques- 
tion. 

It was decided that separate petitions 
requesting that the signer’s name be re- 
moved from the general petition because 
of a better understanding of the situation 
was the most diplomatic course and the 
least embarrassing to the signers. So then 
a series of personal visits to the various 
persons was commenced. 

The manager found that many subscrib- 
ers had signed simply because a neighbor 
had asked them to, not because they had 
any personal complaint against. the com- 
pany. By telling the facts, he convinced 
his customers that the company could not 
reduce its rates and continue service. 


The net result was that 131 of the 
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signers withdrew their signatures within a 
short time and the remaining three have 
probably done so by this time. The cam- 
paign for lower rates was defeated by the 
very subscribers who had_ unthinkingly 
started it. 

One of the leaders in the movement, 
after about an hour’s conversation, was 
so thoroughly convinced he had greatly 
wronged the company that he offered to 
take four of the petitions asking with- 
drawal of names and get them signed. He 
not only did this but also paid a back bill 
of $20 and, in addition, paid for service 
three months in advance. 

This is an example of wise handling of 
a rate situation that might easily have de- 
veloped into a ruinous condition for the 
company in question. 

Loyalty. 

Loyalty is a quality admired by every- 
body, even though he may not exhibit that 
trait as consistently as he should. Men and 
women who are loyal to their country, to 
their friends, to their convictions or to 
their jobs, have the respect of their associ- 
ates, whether the latter make it known or 
not. Hard times test loyalty severely, but 
it is more essential then than ever. 

In a late bulletin from the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association, Secretary A. J. Parsons 
referred to the increased value of loyal 
cooperation at this time, and showed how 
it applies to the telephone industry. 
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“Last Saturday evening in a radio ad- 
dress,” he said, “Ex-Congressman Fred- 
erick A, 


sounded a word of warning to the public 


Landis, of Logansport, Ind., 


to beware of strangers who may call them 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Georgia Telephone Association, Pied- 
mont Hotel, Atlanta, February 16 and 
17. 


Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, February 24, 25 and 26. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Tulsa 
New Hotel Tulsa, March 8 and 9. 


Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, March 
22, 23 and 24. 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Sioux Falls, April 6 and 7. 

Ohio Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
April 12, 13 and 14. 

Kansas Telephone Association, Jay- 
hawk Hotel, Topeka, April 19, 20 and 21. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Southern District, Bristol, 
Tenn., May 4, 5 and 6. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 17, 18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 25, 26 and 27. 








over the telephone and, without disclosing 
their identity, suggest that if the called 
person has money on deposit at a certain 
bank it would be well to withdraw it. 
“He averred that the federal govern- 
ment had definitely traced this sort of de- 
structive propaganda to communistic or- 
ganizations, and he urged his audience to 
disregard such advice from strangers. 


“It was a strange coincidence,” continued 
Secretary Parsons, “that your secretary 
had just returned from a visit to one of 
our larger member telephone companies 


and had found the president of that com- 
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pany in conference with the business mer 
of the community in connection with th¢ 
closing of a bank. At this meeting a well 
informed speaker pointed out the same 
danger and stated as a fact that this kind 
of underhand work has taken place in an- 
other of our Illinois cities. 

oe 

“The seriousness of the situation called 
for prompt and sober action, and this tele- 
phone man observed that he believed every 
telephone employe owed a debt of loyalty 
to his community for his job under pres- 
ent conditions, and to his state and country 
for the protection of our government. 

He made the further observation that 
every employe whose salary had not been 
reduced had actually received an increase 
in net income during the past two years, 
and that they could best show their appre- 
ciation to the community by refusing to be 
stampeded into withdrawal of funds from 
banks or joining the army of hoarders who 
are prolonging the financial difficulties 
through which we are passing.” 

Stating that thrift is not niggardliness, 
the bulletin suggests that, after putting 
aside a reasonable amount for a rainy day, 
the individual can best serve himself and 
his country by making such purchases as 
he would under ordinary conditions. 

In conclusion, Secretary Parsons says: 
“The last statement of this telephone man 
was this: ‘Being of the opposite political 
faith, I have told a lot of Hoover jokes, 
but I’ve determined to stop it and show the 
office of President the respect that we all 
owe it.’” 

As Mr. Parsons pertinently comments, 


there is food for thought in these remarks. 


Responsibilities of a Chief Operator 


A Review of Fundamental Principles of Operating Room Symbolically Pre- 
sented—Principles Center Around Service and Are Interwoven With Public 
Relations—Address Before Two Fall District Meetings of lowa Association 


By Nelle M. Roberts, 


Chief Operator, Iowa Continental Telephone Co., Rockwell City, Iowa 


Gothic architecture, during the 11th cen- 
tury, was adorned with stained glass win- 
dows for the first time. Today they are 
found in our churches and_ cathedrals. 
Have you ever wondered when you looked 
at them what they represent? 

To the early church their windows were 
symbolic of some event. The Rose win- 
dows commemorate Victory—the victory 
of the War of the Roses. Some Rose win- 
dows have an inscription on them in Latin 


meaning “secret achievements within.” All 
secrets were kept tied up in the hearts of 
the worshippers. 

Today I have chosen as a symbol of the 
chief operator’s strength or achievements 
the Rose window, a symbol of victory; 
the Rose window with its rays of light 
diffused through colored glass, symbolic of 
the responsibilities of the chief operator 
and representing the strength of those on 
the inside of our organization; the different 


rays representing the principles which are 
the secret sources of our power. 

May I bring these rays of diffused light 
to you one by one; and if I can inspire one 
of you to go home with your powers 
within you awakened, to new and greater 
achievements, I shall feel that my efforts 
have not been in vain. 

Service. 

All the principles of our organization 

are focused on the red center, “Service.” 
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The telephone equipment is as nearly per- 
fection as human ingenuity can make it, but 
the whole purpose can be defeated by one 
person—and that person is the chief opera- 
tor—if she is not in harmony with the great 
central purpose—service. How beautiful, 
however, can your work be if you are at- 
tuned to it, and are in perfect harmony 
with its policies and practices. 

Your work can be as smooth as the run- 
ning parts of the machinery if you give it 
your unalloyed devotion. It is said our 
business is 30 per cent machinery and 70 
per cent folks. The machinery may be 
running smoothly now, how about the 
folks? 

Are any of you losing 
your job means today? 





sight of what 
Are any of you 
doing just as little as you can merely to 
get “by.” Are you merely hanging on just 
to save a job for yourself, or are you 
willing to give 60 minutes of every hour 
that you may be in perfect accord with 
your company? In other words, are you 
dependable, stable and not afraid to give 
of your best? 

Secrecy. 

One of the first business principles 
taught people in entering into service is 
the principle of “Secrecy.” That principle 
cannot be stressed too much. 

3ecause our reputation for secrecy has 
been much maligned, we have some diffi- 
culties to overcome. Let me read you what 
was once said of the telephone girl: 


The telephone girl sits still in her chair and 
listens to voices from everywhere. 

She hears all the gossip, she hears all the 
news; she knows who is happy and 
who has the blues; 

She knows all our sorrows, she knows all 
our joys; she knows every girl who 
is chasing the boys; 

She knows all our troubles, she knows all 
our strife; she knows every man 
who is mean to his wife; 

She knows every time we are out with the 
boys; she hears the excuses each 
employs ; 

She knows every woman who has a dark 
past; she knows every man who’s 
inclined to be “fast”; 

In fact, there’s a secret ’neath each saucy 
curl of that quiet, demure-looking 
telephone girl. 


If the telephone girl would tell all that 
she knows, she would turn half our 
friends into bitter foes; 

She would sow a small wind that would 
soon be a gale, engulf us in trouble 
and land us in jail; 

She could let go a story which, gaining in 
force, would cause half our wives to 
sue for divorce; 

She could get all the churches mixed up in 
a fight and turn all our days into 
sorrowing nights ; 

In fact, she could keep the whole town in 
a stew, if she’d tell a tenth part of 
the things that she knew. 
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Hence the principle of “secrecy” must 
be emphasized. As I said in the beginning, 
the Rose window is an emblem of secrecy. 
I think it would be nice to adopt it as our 
emblem. Let us radiate all the light we 
can, but don’t let any information leak 
through the channels of operating practices. 
“Talk and let talk” is our business, but 
let’s let the other folks do it. 

I am reminded of the Japanese proverb 
and emblems “See no evil, hear no evil and 
speak no evil,” which is not a bad motto. 

















Every Once in a While It Is Well for Us 

to Review Fundamentals of Our Business 

and Everyday Life. Miss Roberts Reviews 

‘Them in a Manner That Will Greatly Im- 
press All Traffic People. 


We might change it to fit our business to 
read, “See nothing, hear nothing and speak 
nothing” outside of our offices about our 
work. 

Patience. 

Yea, verily! Patience is one of our out- 
standing attributes for the chief operator 
and one of her great responsibilities, an- 
other petal to your Rose window. 

I hear some of you say, “How can I be 
patient with the old grouches and _ the 
‘hard-boiled’ ?” 

Just remember, your customers, standing, 
waiting for your service, cannot see that 
you have other customers. They do get 
irritable but don’t we all? It is one of 
your responsibilities to be patient. Yes, the 
chief operator is a first cousin of Job and 
must exercise patience. “Though they slay 
you with criticism or fault-finding, yet must 
ye serve them.” Be patient. 

Accuracy. 

Another of the fundamental principles of 
business; another petal to your window— 
accuracy. I do not care to have the wrong 
number given to me in a hurry, nor do I 
care to have a wrong charge made to my 
telephone. I’d rather wait a moment for 
the right number and have you take a 
moment longer’to make a correct charge on 
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my message especially if it is on a call to 
a quite distant point. 

Accuracy is another petal in your Rose 
Window—another principle to add to your 
emblem of secret strength within. It is 
to be regretted that your work cannot be 
balanced and proved by mathematical 
processes, but it cannot; hence you will need 
to practice accuracy, and make friends for 
your company. 

Courtesy. 

What's the attitude of your operators to 
the grouches of the town to the hard- 
boiled? Are they following in your foot- 
steps by giving a kick for a kick, a slap for 
a slap; by giving them “just as good as 
they send”—oh, not in so many words, but 
by poor service, slow service? 

Let me tell you, Miss Chief Operator, 
you cannot afford to do it. 
not shown, it is your fault. 


If courtesy is 

Perhaps you 
live where there are no grouches or hard- 
boiled—no knockers. I hope that is true. 

Many of you are familiar with the story 
of a ferryman who carried passengers from 
one side of the river to the other—into 
another state. One customer chanced to 
ask the ferryman what kind of people 
lived on the other side of the river, where 
he was moving. 

“What kind of people did you leave on 
the other side,” asked the ferryman. 

Upon being informed that they were not 
friendly, not neighborly and were unkind, 
the ferryman replied: “That’s just the 
kind of people live where you are moving.” 

Later another customer was being car- 
ried across the stream, and he asked the 
pilot of the ferryboat the same question, 
and said: “We are leaving our home to 
make new friends across the river. We 
had fine friends, helpful neighbors. We 
find it hard to part with them and we re- 
gret the necessity of having to move and 
make new friends.” 

Said the ferryman, after learning their 
location was the same as the customer some 
days before: “There are the same kind 
of neighbors and friends on the other side, 
and you will soon get acquainted.” 

The two travelers came from the same 
community and were moving to the same 
community on the other side and each re- 
ceived the same statement from the ferry- 
man. Wherein lies the difference? 

What’s going to be the attitude of those 
considered grouches and knockers? It is 
no myth that bread cast upon the waters 
returns after many days, and you reap 
what you sow. Unfailing courtesy will 
add one more petal to your Rose window. 
Let your light shine through the secret ray 
of courtesy. 

Loyalty. 

sorry for yourself, are you? 
Asking sympathy because everybody grum- 
bles, kicks, because of the heavy respon- 
sibility ; because people are hard to please; 
because there is not enough pay for your 
job; because some other person’s job is the 
nicest ? 


Feeling 
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There was a time in my life when I 
thought distant fields were greenest; when 
I thought the other person’s work was 
much nicer than mine. When I first began 
to work, I sometimes judged people’s work 
by the looks of their hands. I love pretty 
hands—the long slender fingers, the well- 
kept fingers and hands. 

Later I have experienced some of the 
work which looked so easy to me—so clean, 
so desirable. I looked at the hands of mil- 
liners, clerks, stenographers, bookkeepers— 
and how I did long for a 
job where I could always 
keep my hands nice and 
clean ! 

I have older grown, and 
I have learned that my job 
is more to be desired than 
the other person’s. Their 
fields are no greener than 
mine; there are no more 
discouragements in my job 
than in theirs. I 
learned to love my work, 
to be loyal to its principles 


have 


and to give it my undi- 
vided attention. 

I would recommend to 
you the principle of loyalty 
to your work. You owe it 
to your company. If you 
take your company’s money 
for your job, give it 100 
per cent loyalty. Learn its 
policies and stand by them. 

It is necessary for you to 
decide things quickly at 
times, and the only way you 
can do this is to know your 
work so well that it is nat- 
ural for you to decide 
quickly. 

Elbert Hubbard said that 

an executive is one who de- 
cides quickly, and is sometimes right. He 
had little use for the man who was an 
executive and let everybody know it. 
Quick Discernment. 

He had a warm place in his heart for 
his associates and never wanted them to 
feel they were being ruled with an iron 
hand. He inspired his associates and his 
employes. His workers loved their work 
for the love of it. 

Can you, as chief operators, inspire your 
force to do their work for the love of it; 
inspire them to quickly discern their duties 
by having had you as their guide and in- 
would add this as another 

another your 


spiration? I 
petal and 
strength. 


principle of 


Initiative. 

Oh, I can hear some one say: “We can't 
use initiative in our work. We have our 
rules handed to us, and we just follow 
them.” No wonder you don’t like your 
work! 

We, too, have rules, patterns and instruc- 
tions given to us, but we see in them the 


Special 
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working out of a great system. We may 
be just a little cog in a little wheel; but 
that little piece of machinery is necessary 
to make the wheels go round, and we are 
needed and have our place in the equip- 
ment to make the large system move. 
With the framework or the patterns set 
before you, have you developed any new 
ideas of making your work easier? Do 
you know more about your work today 
than you did six months or a year ago? 
Do you know more about handling the 





The Rose Window with Rays of Light Diffused Through Colored Glass 
Was Effectively Symbolized by Miss Roberts to Review Fundamental 
Principles of the Operating Room. At the Close of Her Address the Model 
Rose Window Was Illuminated, Showing the Different Colors and Giving 


machinery and the equipment than you 
did? Do you have initiative? 

There is a certain type of radio that is 
the result of somebody’s initiative, some- 
body’s idea. That idea netted him $10,000. 
Much was paid for that idea, but some- 
body had initiative. 

It is an inspiration to me to watch the 
different operators put ideas to work. I 
love to watch them use the different ma- 
terials that are given them. That is nothing 
more or less on their part than using their 
initiative. Your company likes to have 
these different ideas expressed. Let us use 
ours ! 

I am so glad some of our phrases of 
recent months are not hard and fast rules, 
and that an operator can use her own 
words to fit the occasion or to express the 
sentiment to fit the case. Rubber stamp 
operating! May it rest in peace on the junk 
pile—and let us use initiative. 

Keep up to date on your instructions. 
Reports are necessary. The plant depart- 
ment has to account for all the material 


Emphasis to the Points She Developed. 
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it uses. Is it just or fair, then, for u 
to give no accounting ? 
Knowledge of the Rules. 

What are you doing with the materia! 
furnished you—the books of instructions, 
the reports, the new rules, new forms to 
fill out? 

The plant department builds the plant 
and hands it over to you. What are you 
doing with your department? Are you 
rendering an account of your work? 

What is your attitude toward the man- 
ager who hands you an- 
other report, or tries to in- 
stall a new method, or an 
up-to-date form to be 
used ? 

I notice none of you is 
wearing a dress of the 
1900 vintage, then why not 
be up-to date on rules and 
regulations? Are you proud 
of being a back number, 
out of date, riding in a 
buggy? 

Do you tell your man- 
ager how long ago you 
learned to operate, and 
turn down new ideas which 
would make your work 
easier, more speedy and 
more efficient? A thorough 
knowledge of the rules wilh 
add more luster to your 
window. 

You were trained “Way 
Back When.” Your style of 
dress of that time would 
now seem out of date; we 
have had so many im- 
provements since that time. 

Are you still governed by 
the rules of the time when 
you began? Are you still 
being thought of in terms 
of “Before the War”? Are you still 
wearing high-top shoes, ruffles, hoop skirts? 
Then why are you using methods of that 
date? 

Can you be jarred loose from methods 
and practices that have been obsolete for 
years. What is your attitude toward the 
manager when he offers you up-to-date 
program and plans. Are you willing to 
put them into effect? Are you making it 
a hardship on others with whom you 
work? Are you holding back and being 
the only one who tenaciously hangs on to 
the old? 

Of course, you learned to operate years 
ago, perhaps, but are you keeping up with 
the changes? How about going home with 
a “Right-about-face” and putting the latest 
rules into practice; living up to the best 
that is in you; rendering the best service 
with the equipment you have, and thus 
starting a real service campaign? 

You have all heard of that song, “Rain- 
bow Round Your Shoulder.” How about 
the chip you carry on your shoulder? How 
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do you come to the office in the morning? 
Do you have that “dark brown taste” in 
your mouth ready for a good lecture to the 
first one who crosses your path? 

If that is your disposition, you will have 
many lectures on your program. On my 
desk I have a motto which says: “Be 
pleasant until ten o'clock in the morning 
and the rest of the day will take care of 
itself.” 

How about it? Why not try to exercise 
your power of forgetting the little un- 
pleasantnesses, and meet them with a 
smile? Change that chip on your shoulder 
for a smile on your face. 

The company you work for cannot afford 
for you to make enemies, and you cannot 
afford to be known as an unpleasant em- 
ploye of the telephone company. 

You can make friends for your company 
by little explanations of some of your rules 
or practices—some of your plans or pat- 
terns—and it is such a pleasant sensation 
to make a friend out of one who might 
have turned out to be an enemy for your 
company. 

The warmth of your smile will cause a 
customer to shed his coat of contempt 
quicker than a chilly breeze of sarcasm 
from your tongue. 

Patriotism. 

Vow that you will zealously support 
your company’s authority and _ interest. 
Every company has high ideals, so let us 
find out the policy of our company, put our 
whole soul into its work and pull with the 
company that we expect to employ us. 

How much unsavory reputation we can 
save our company if every employe will 
boost for it! You as a chief operator can 
inspire that patriotism. Little incidents of 
not reporting trouble, or when reported, 
failing to see that it gets into the proper 
channels, and not outside. You gain 
nothing by talking disrespectfully of your 
company or its employes, its equipment. 

You cannot afford to be anything but 
patriotic to your company, its employes, or 
its policy. Let your best light shine; your 
best thought be spoken for your company. 
Be true to the color of your flag; and if 
you can’t, change flags. 

Good Health. 

What? Do I, as chief operator, have to 
look after the health of the organization? 
You most certainly do. 

If there is depression in your office, try 
to keep it out; a spirit of melancholia is 
never enjoyed by anybody. I have heard 
of some people who enjoy poor health, but 
they were not in a telephone office. I heard 
of a good way to meet Depression. Change 
the first ‘e” to “o” and omit the “i”; you 
will have “Do-press-on.” 
lresh air, sunlight, cleanliness. Red 
rpuscles in the blood, raving back and 
forth in the system, bringing their reward 
of good health. Red corpuscles build up, 
repair and refresh the body. What is the 
atmosphere in your room? Is it conducive 
to red blood, or to pale anaemic existence ? 
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More stress is being put upon keeping 
healthy today than ever before, and girls 
are losing less time today on account of 
ill health than ever before. We know 
more about preventives and give more 
attention to that phase of the subject than 
upon the remedy. Let good health be one 
of the bright petals in our window. 

Be a Booster. 

Take off your smoked glasses and look 
at the sunshine around you. Be a booster 
for your company. Get a different view of 
your work. Take your work seriously. 
If you get soured on your work, life will 
be soured. Your life will be like soured 
bread dough. 

I don’t know what to do with soured 
bread, but if I got soured on my work, I 
would recommend yeast—Fleischmann’s ; 
and they are not paying me to advertise 
it. 1 think it would give me pep. 

Perhaps your exchange is not as nice as 
some others you know, perhaps your sur- 
roundings are not so nice as others, but 
have you ever stopped to think that the 
happiest people are not always those who 
have the most, or have the best with which 
to adorn their lives. I have seen some 
very happy folks who have had very little, 
but how they do enjoy what they have! 

It is up to you to make your exchange 
the best from the standpoint of service 
rendered. It is up to you to let some of 
the sunshine on the outside get on the 
inside and give it out in the form of 
service. If you have on dark glasses, take 
them off. Don’t expect others to boost 
your company if you are knocking. Be a 
booster, and do what you can 
your office one of the best. 

I know of only one instance where it 
paid to be a kicker, and that story is 
familiar to all. A frog landed in a milk 
can; he started to kick, and kept at it until 
he had churned enough butter to sit on and 
rest; until the can was opened and he was 
turned out. 

I cannot apply this story of kicking to 
the telephone business, but my advice is to 
be a booster; add another ray to your 
window. 


to make 


Good Cheer. 

Learn to smile. I just read an article 
about a smile. A doctor recommended to 
a young man who had dyspepsia, the rem- 
edy of smiling. Now, if there is one ex- 
cuse for folks not to smile, it would be 
indigestion. 

The story goes that a young dyspeptic 
was told to smile, and to practice smiling 
more and more until he could smile and 
mean it. He was not only cured of in- 
digestion, but smiled at a rich man or two; 
one gave him a check for $100,000, and the 
other gave him his daughter. 

Learn to smile. Good cheer in business 
is an asset; its operations are reflex; a 
smile will provoke a smile. You cheer 
someone else and be cured of many ills. 
Good cheer—another secret operation on 
the inside adds another ray. 
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Surrounding our petals of radiance, 
woven in and around all; fitting up close 
around each petal is the greatest attribute 
of all—public  relations—maintaining a 
proper, cordial, fair and friendly relation- 
ship between your company and the public 
you serve. 

Public Relations. 

No matter how good the service, no 
matter how fair the rules, no matter how 
reasonable the rates, if your administra- 
tion of its business is tinged with harsh- 
ness toward the customers; if your opera- 
tors are impolite, insolent or lack cour- 
tesy and cordial dealings with the public, 
your company is pretty certain to suffer, 
and this is costly. 

Mix in the social life of your com- 
munity; have a part in the public life of 
your community—not to the neglect of 
business, but have a fine public relations. 

Public relations is made up of service, 
surrounded with a knowledge of your 
rules; maintaining secrecy ever; exercising 
patience; applying accuracy, with unfail- 
ing courtesy; backed up by loyalty, exe- 
cuted with the power of quick discernment ; 
using a degree of initiative; spiced with a 
good measure of good cheer and the sun- 
shine of being a responsive booster, with 
red corpuseles of health flowing through 
your veins; a vow to zealously support 
your company’s authority and interests; 
with a smile on your face supplanting the 
chip on your shoulder. 

Your program, plan and pattern well 
worked out will all serve to show through 
your work in a beautiful radiant symbol— 
The Rose Window, the secret 
strength. 


of our 


Corner Stone Laid of New Bell 
Building in Indianapolis. 

On January 28, officers, directors and 
employes of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. attended the corner stone laying cere- 
monies of the new seven-story general 
headquarters building under construction 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Heads of departments, officers and direc- 
tors of the company assembled in the of- 
fice of President J. F. Carroll and there 
the contents of the copper box for the 
corner stone were packed. The group fol- 
lowed Mr. Carroll to a place near the main 
entrance of the new building where the 
copper box was sealed and placed within 
the corner stone crypt. The president 
wielded the trowel that set the stone in 
place. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, Feb. 8: Copper—Quiet; 
electrolytic, spot and future, 6%c. Tin 
—Easier; spot and nearby, $21.75; fu- 
ture, $22.10. Iron—Steady; No. 2, f. o. 





b. eastern Pennsylvania, $14.50@15.50; 
Buffalo, $14.50@15; Alabama, $10@11. 
Lead—Quiet; spot, New York, 3.75c; 


East St. Louis, 3.55c. 

















Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Tells Public Story of Extraordi- 
nary Problems of Company. 
Mark T. Caster, plant superintendent of 
the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been doing some unusual and 
effective publicity along the lines of mak- 
ing the public familiar with some of the 
extraordinary problems of the industry. 
Lincoln has a half dozen or more dinner 
and lunch clubs which meet weekly for 
hearing and discussion of matters of pub- 

lic interest. 

To each of these in turn, Mr. Caster 
has been telling, with the aid of pictures 
and figures, the story of the battles staged 
several times yearly with sleet and snow. 

The compamy’s loss during the present 
winter has been close to $200,000, an un- 
usual figure, and Mr. Caster was able to 
show concretely the justification for set- 
ting aside part of the revenues for replace- 
ments, enabling the company to put lines 
back into service at once without affecting 
rates. 


The company has effected a smooth- 
working organization that, with special 
supplies of material available, can be 


turned onto the job a short notice. The 
character of the storms this winter made 
it necessary to resort to such primitive 
means of getting about as horseback and 
on foot. 





Some Telephone Things I Didn’t 
Know Until Now. 
By Oscar Witt TELL 


That there is actually being manufac- 
tured a one-piece test connector which 
apparently will be a huge success. 

That a certain power ditcher can dig an 
average per day of 1,100 feet of trench, 30 
inches by 7 feet. 

That a machine is available which will 
both backfill and tamp a trench. 

That patented steel gains are extensively 
used by some large companies to avoid cut- 
ting gains in their poles, with absolute 
success. 

That iron pole mounts are now available 
for mounting poles on surface rock with 
two expanding rock anchors. This is just 
as solid and much easier than blasting out 
a hole. 

That the use of various types of trickle 
chargers is on a rapid increase in the tele- 
phone field. 

That Washington, D. C., was one of the 
few cities in the United States to show a 
gain in telephones during the year 1931. 

That vacuum contact relays, make or 
break, either alternating current or direct 
current, are now available. 

That throughout central and parts of 
South America considerable trouble is ex- 


perienced by beetles which bore holes 
through the lead sheath of aerial cables. 
One such beetle attaches the sheath at the 
cable ring where it drills a hole through 
the lead. It appears to require the cable 
ring for the support necessary to exert the 
pressure required for the drilling operation. 
Another type of beetle cuts an oblong hole 
in the unsupported section between cable 
rings. 


“Safety Practices Have a Place in 
Every Home.” 
By JAKE THE LINEMAN. 

Happy day, buddies! 

This week I’m gonna talk to you ’bout 
the home an’ why it needs “Safety,” n’ 
I hope I make this talk so strong that 
you'll take it home with you, talk it 
over with the wife and kiddies, an’ then 
tack it up in a prominent place so you'll 
never fergit it. 

I had planned ter talk *bout another 
subject, but a news article which I jist 
read in my ole home-town newspaper 
caused me to change my mind. In brief, 
here’s what I read: 

A little baby girl, jist eight months 
old, was playin’ on the floor with her 
three-year-old brother. The mother lit 
a kerosene lamp which was sittin’ on the 
table and then left the house for a mo- 
ment. The three-year-old boy climbed 
onto a chair. In his pudgy little hand 
he held a celluloid comb. Childlike, he 
dipped the end of it into the flame of the 
lamp. The comb burst into flames and 
burned the boy’s fingers. He threw the 
flamin’ comb down; it landed at the 
baby’s feet, an’ in a moment she was a 
mass of flames. 

The little boy ran from the house fer 
his mother, cryin’ at the top of his voice, 
“T did it! I did it!’ Words which he will 
always remember. 

The agonized and frantic mother ran 
in and smothered the flames with a rug 
—but it was too late. The little body 
which only a few moments before had 
been a laughin’ baby, was now prac- 
tically roasted from the knees to the 
neck. The little nose and lips were 
blistered from inhalin’ the hot flames. 
In a few minutes the little girl passed on. 

Tragic! Sad! They don’t make words 
which will describe the horror of such 
an accident. 

Learn somethin’ from this sad case, 
buddies. Don’t ever leave children alone 
around a burnin’ flame. Celluloid combs, 
to me, have always seemed hazardous 
fer they flame up so easy. Combs made 
of bone, ivory or metal are much safer. 

Now let’s start on the safety signals to 
observe all the time in yer own home. 
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Everybody ready? O.K.! 
nal is: 


The first sig- 


Many a fall has been caused by wet. 
slippery steps. Keep steps dry an’ 
they’ll be safe. 

All knives, tools, and matches should be 
put up out of the children’s reach. 
Kitchens should be well-lighted, well- 
ventilated, and well-equipped with safe 
tools fer the Missus to use in doin’ her 

work. 

Every time a chair is used fer a ladder, 
“Old Man Accident” is given an’ easy 
chance to score. 


Tubs of hot water or pails of hot water 
should never be left sittin’ around un- 
guarded. Many a little child has met 
that most horrible of deaths—“Scalded 
to death.” 

Have you any floor er wall outlets that 
baby can reach? I once knew of a 
baby who was instantly electrocuted 
’cause he stuck his little finger into 
the outlet. Nuff said! 

Every time you change a fuse, shut off 
the current! Don’t ever put a penny 
in the fuse box instead of a regular 
fuse, fer right then you create a fire 
hazard. 


Have coal oil, gasoline, cleanin’ solutions 
and poisons kept in a place which is 
inaccessible to children. 

Oiled rags should be kept in a special 
metal container, far away from the 
heat. 

Make sure a match is out before you 
throw it away. Break all matches in 
two before you throw them down an’ 
you'll never throw away a lighted one. 

Every time you light the gas stove, 
strike yer match first an’ then turn on 
the gas. 


Suppose you went to bed with the fur- 
nace still turned on, a gas jet not 
turned off—anything could happen. 
Better check everything before you 
turn in! 

A label readin’ “Poison” an’ bearing the 
“Skull an’ Cross Bones” should be on 
every bottle of poison. Don’t pick 
out a bottle in the dark—turn on the 
light an’ see what yer gettin’! "Mem- 
ber! A grave is cold an’ lonesome. 

Fergit to pick up a pin an’ the baby may 
have it down him er you may have it 
in yer foot. 

Electric fans should be set up out of the 
kiddies’ reach—the movin’ blades 
tempt little fingers. 


Guess that’s bout all the signals fer 
today, but ’fore you go I’m gonna tell 
you a few things. 

There’s one murderer in this world 
who goes along killin’ people by the 
dozens every day an’ not a court in the 
land can send him up. That murderer 
is “Ole Man Accident,” an’ he goes 
about every day lookin’ fer human legs, 
eyes, arms, and lives! It’s up to you— 
and you—and you—-and you—and me to 
stop him before he gits one of us. 

Life is too precious for any of us to 
take a chance. Thousan’s take a chance 
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each day by bein’ careless, and hun- 
dreds out of the thousan’s pay fer the 
chance with hours of sufferin’, or per- 
haps their lives! 

Buddies, resolve right now to think 
out the safe way before you start on a 
job and you'll never have to think about 
the careless act you did which caused an 
accident. So long! See you next week! 


Close Shave in Flaming Manhole 
When Gas Is Ignited. 
By An Otp CaBLe SPLICER. 

I have already admitted I was never a 
very speedy cable splicer and I may also 
admit that neither was I a very brave one. 
While I was never run off the job by my 
helper, I have been so scared on numerous 
occasions that I was paralyzed with fear 
for a minute or two. 

In the old days we did not have much 
confidence in “safety first” ideas, so conse- 
quently did not spend much time testing 
manholes for gas. I remember one day, 
working hard on a splice in order to get 
it finished by quitting time and, as was 
usually the case, the metal became cold 
before I could smooth up the last end on 
the sleeve. 

The metal in those days was not as good 
as it might have been and we used smaller 
metal pots than the ones in vogue today. 
Consequently, the metal cooled faster. I 
make this explanation in case you might 
get the idea I was very slow in the man- 
ipulation of the wiping cloths and hot 
metal, as well as the splicing of the wires. 

I decided to finish the splice with a torch 
to avoid heating the metal again as the fur- 
nace had gone out and, like the automo- 
biles of that period, refused to start easily. 
Not thinking—as is usually the case when 
a man is in a hurry—of the possibility of 
gas in the manhole, I called to my helper 
to generate the blowtorch and _ send it 
down so that I could finish the splice. I 
was becoming angry by this time anyway, 
as it was ten minutes past quitting time 
and was wondering if it would be safe to 
charge up two hours’ overtime, when the 
flaming blowtorch started down on a hand- 
line. 

I stood up and reached for the torch— 
and then there was a terrific report and a 
roar. I felt my hat leave my head and the 
odor of singed hair filled the air. A split 
second later, two more terrific reports 
sounded down the street and I could hear 
a terrible commotion, like runaway horses 
and buggies on the street above. 

I did not have much time to think about 
the trouble up above for I had plenty close 
at hand. I seemed to be in the midst of a 
roaring inferno. As soon as I had time to 
think and nerve enough to open my eyes I 
could see a four-inch stream of fire roaring 
through the manhole from one duct to 
another and so close that the buttons on 
my vest smelled like old overshoes burning. 

Too scared to move, which was perhaps 
a gcod thing, I just flattened myself against 
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the side of the manhole and waited. I 
found that I could yell and yet remain just 
as flat, so I let out periodic whoops just to 
let the persons up above know that I 
craved attention at the first opportunity. 

After about a minute, though it seemed 
much longer, the roaring flame weakened, 
spluttered a time or two and went out. I 
did not waste any time getting out of that 
manhole, noting as I went that the new 
splice was completely ruined. I believe I 
was more angry then than I was the time I 
let my new glasses fall into a boiling pot 
of paraffin. 

What actually happened, we later de- 
termined, was that gas circulating through 
the duct line became ignited by the lighted 
torch. In addition to almost roasting me 
alive the explosion had blown covers off 
two manholes down the street. No one 
could understand why I had not noticed 
the gas in the manhole or suffered some ill 
effects from it. As the duct line ran up a 
slope, it seemed that air was circulating 
through it like a chimney, with force 
enough to keep the deadly gas confined to 
the air stream, and this, no doubt, was 
what saved my life. 

I have never seen a burning gas well but 
feel it could not be any more exciting than 
was this flaming manhole, while it lasted. 
My eyebrows and lashes grew back in due 
time and I suffered no ill effects from the 
experience. In fact, I benefited, for I 
never again used an open flame in a man- 
hole. You modern splicers who have port- 
able blowers to keep manholes properly 
ventilated, surely ought to appreciate them. 


Cummunication Cable Across Co- 
lumbia River is 1,361 Feet Long. 

The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
has one of the longest communication cable 
spans in the world. This cable is 1,361 
feet in length and crosses the Columbia 
River five miles north of Wenatchee, 
Wash. It is part of the northern trans- 
continental line. 

The cable is composed of 19 quads. Two 
riveted steel towers, 40 feet and 75 feet 
in height, are used as supports. Topo- 
graphic conditions account for this differ- 
ence in height, as the footings of the west 
tower are 62 feet above those of the east 
tower. The towers are equipped with 
ladders, platforms and handrails for the 
safety and convenience of the workman. 

Two plough steel messengers support the 
cable. That which supports it directly is a 
standard 7/16-inch strand. This is sus- 
pended at intervals of 100 feet from a mas- 
ter messenger .956 inch in diameter, com- 
posed of 19 double galvanized concentric- 
ally laid steel wires. The larger strand is 
of a special design. It will withstand a 
tensile stress of 104,500 pounds as com- 
pared with 25,000 pounds for ordinary 
structural steel of the same cross-sectional 
area. 

The smaller messenger crosses the river 
horizontally at an elevation of 50 feet above 
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extremely high water. This clearance was 
established by the government, as_ the 
Columbia River in the vicinity of the cross- 
ing is considered to be navigable. Adjust- 
ments in the tension of the large messenger 
can be made by means of a 134-inch turn- 
buckle located at the anchor on the west 
side. Both messengers are supported on 
the towers by sheaves. The sheaves used 
for the master messenger are of cast steel, 
48 inches in diameter, weighing 1,425 
pounds each. 

Anchorage is provided by two concrete 
anchor blocks, the dimensions of which are 
approximately 13 feet by 7 feet by 4 feet. 
Imbedded in each of these blocks are two 
fabricated steel anchor irons and one 
standard one-inch anchor rod. 

The heavier of the anchor irons is fabri- 
cated around two 7-inch, 12.25-pound chan- 
nels placed back to back, and is used as 
a dead-end for the master messenger. The 
lighter anchor has been provided to meet 
any emergency which may arise in the 
future, some use having been made of it 
at the time the .956-inch strand was drawn 
to tension. The one-inch rod absorbs the 
load of the 7/16-inch messenger. 

A 1,361-foot cable suspended above a 
river such .as the Columbia presents a 
problem from a maintenance standpoint, 
particularly in the event a small boy should 
try his marksmanship on the cable with a 
.22 rifle. Accordingly, a cable car suffi- 
ficiently large to accommodate a cable 
splicer and his tools was designed to ride 
the lower messenger. 

The communication cable span is but 
1,361 feet in length as compared with 
6,242 feet for the longest span of any kind 
in the world, which is that built by the 
city of Tacoma, Wash., over the Narrows, 
in connection with the development of the 
Lake Cushman power project. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 
the working tensions in the messengers in 
these two spans are quite comparable. They 
are 42,000 pounds and 60,000 pounds, 
respectively. 


Long Lines Department of A. T. & 
T. on Five-Day Week. 

Reduced volume of work, the company 
announced on February 9, has prompted 
the long lines department of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. to place all 
employes on part time so that by March 1 
they will be working the equivalent of five 
days a week. 

For some time past the operators and 
construction crews have been working part 
time, and the extension of this practice to 
others is to divide the work available and 
avoid lay-offs. 

The plan also assures an experienced 
force adequate to meet an increase in work 
requirements as business picks up, and is 
in line with action already taken in other 
parts of the Bell System where the work 
available was not sufficient to provide full 
employment for the regular force. 
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Company Is Strengthening Its 
Position by Regular Advertising. 

Advertising by telephone companies has 
developed to the point where new ideas and 
attractive layouts are most desirable. Pub- 
licity has made many luxuries seem to be 
necessities; so that a continual process of 
education for the public, to make it think 
of the value of the telephone, is necessary. 

Certain stand-bys, of course, such as the 
ever-present menace of fire or sudden acci- 
dent, will always have their appeal. Dread 
of isolation is one instinct of the human 
race that does not seem to have been ap- 
pealed to greatly in advertising that has 
been used heretofore. 

Yet it is probably one of the greatest 
reasons for the presence of the telephone 
in many homes, particularly in rural com- 
munities. The knowledge that one’s friends 
are within speaking distance, even though 
miles away, is often well worth the small 
cost of being a telephone subscriber. 

Other advertisements which give actual 
suggestions as to practical locations for 
extension telephones may put new ideas into 
the heads of subscribers. Then, too, an 
occasional portrayal of the spirit of service 
helps to give people more pleasant thoughts 
in times when greed seems so manifest. 

All of these things have been set forth 
in a series of display advertisements in the 
newspapers in the territory of the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co., which has 
headquarters at Poteau, Okla. This com- 
pany firmly believes in the value of news- 
paper publicity and uses it consistently. A 
few of its more interesting advertisements 


are reproduced in the accompanying illus- 
trations, showing the various appeals to the 
public minds. 


Private Branch Exchange Current 
Supply; Dry Cells (Cont'd). 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

Besides possessing the proper E. M. F. 
and capability of operating a reasonable 
length of time without great falling off 
in E. M. F. and recuperative power—that 
is, the power of quickly regaining its 
strength—a dry cell to be suitable for 
P. B. X. practice should possess the fol- 

lowing features: 

1. Low internal resistance. The internal 
resistance, however, is apt to increase enor- 
mously as the cell drys out. 

2. Free as possible from local action, so 
that while the external circuit to the cell 
is open, there may not be waste of active 
material which makes use of the cell expen- 
sive on account of frequent renewals. 

3. Its E. M. F. should be high and con- 
Stant. 

4. It should give a constant current out- 
put and not be liable to rapid exhaustion. 
For this reason it is of great importance 
that a cell should possess, above all other 
considerations, the power of quickly re- 
gaining its strength. 

5. It should not be affected to a very 
large degree by polarization, as this results 
in a considerable reduction of the E. M. F. 
which in turn causes a decrease in the 
current output. 

6. It should be inexpensive and of dur- 
able materials to stand wear and tear. 


During the periods of disuse, the dry 
cell regains its strength so that at the be- 
ginning of the next period of use its 
E. M. F. is normal and the same cycle of 
events will be repeated without impairing 
the efficiency of transmission. 

A clear idea of the E. M. F. of a dry 
cell may be obtained from the following 
statement: The amount of chemical action 
which takes place in a given cell is propor- 
tional to J times t, where J is the electric 
current value and ¢ is the time during 
which the current continues to flow. 

Furthermore, the energy involved by the 
chemical action is proportional to the 
amount of chemical action. Therefore the 
energy involved by the chemical action is 
proportional to / times t. This can be ex- 
pressed as e Jt, where e is a constant for a 
given type of dry cell. The letter e indi- 
cates the electromotive force. 

The energy delivered to the P. B. X. 
switchboard equals R/*t joules, where R 
is the resistance of the current supply cir- 
cuit in ohms, J is the current value in 
amperes, and ¢ is the elapsed time in 
seconds. 

Whenever an electric current flows in a 
circuit, work is done. The unit of work 
is the joule and is defined as the work 
done in one second when a current of one 
ampere flows in a conductor of one be- 
tween two points having a difference of 
potential of one volt. 

If all of the energy of the chemical 
action of a dry cell were available for the 
maintenance of the current, then e/t, the 
energy used to maintain the current, would 
























When Seconds — 


Are Precious | 





sce this situation. Your home may get on fire. Think now what you 
ould do. Will you dash out to look for the nearest fire alarm box, while 









the blaze gains headway? Will you shriek for « neighbor to turn in the 
while you start saving things 

In e:ther event precious ne is Jost that firemen desperately need. The 
first minutes are dspera important 

When fire threat & telephone is what you need. Always ready, always 
t your elbow —it brings the fire department fast. The ever-present threat 

of fire becomes less fearful when you have a telephone 

Why not instruct us.today, to put one ir 
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Isolated... 


thats how your home 
seems to your friends 


I F You Don’t Have 
a TELEPHONE 


Let's consider your having a telephone, or not having 
one, from the point of view of your friends. 











Let's ignore what a telephone might mean to you, an 
aid to shopping. a means of calling the doctor, making 
business and social appointments, keeping in touch 
with the world outside your home. 


What do you owe your friends? Do you really have 
the right to shut off from them? Can you expect them 
to come to see you, from the other side of the city 
maybe, on the chance that you may be at home’ Sup 
pose a friend or relative needs you in a hurry! 


Thinking about these things. you may decide that 
you owe it to your friends to have » telephone. 














Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. 


“Satisfying Telephone Service 24 Hours a Day at Reasonable Cost” 

















| The Telephone Brings the Market. 
To YOUR Door 


Grocery Store, Meat 
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Market, Druggist 

—any shop can be reached quicitiy’ b 
telephone. Tiring shopping trips can 
be eliminated, giving the housewife 
extra hours for leisur 


| 
| 
| / 
Plumbers. Painters 
| and other tradesmen 
Too ean be summoned quickly by Tel- 
ephone, and im time of fire, sudden 
illness or other emergencies the tel- 
ephone will prove a valuable messen- 
ger 


You can enjoy step-saing con- 
venience of a telephone in your 
home for only « few cents a day 
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“Satisfying Telephone Service 24 Hours a Day at Reasonable Cost” 











| Oklahoma Arkansas Telephone Co. 








Three of the Advertisements Used Recently by the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co., Poteau, Okla., in Its Newspaper Campaign for 
the Purpose of Educating the Public as to the Value of the Telephone. The Originals Were About Six Inches by Ten Inches in Size. 
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be equal to RI*t, the energy which appears 
in the electric circuit; that is, eJt—RI/*t, 
or I[=e/R. 

Expressing this in words, the current 
produced by the given dry cell in a supply 
circuit to a P. B. X. switchboard of resist- 
ance, R, is equal to the factor, ¢, divided 
by R. This latter relation is what is 
familiarly known as Ohm’s law, and the 
factor, e, is the E. M. F. of the given 
dry cell. 

The E. M. F. of a dry cell is entirely 
independent of the size of the cell; it de- 
pends only on the character of the chem- 
ical action in the cell. The E. M. F. of 
the cell is most easily measured by con- 
necting a voltmeter to the cell terminals. 

The E. M. F. between the terminals of 
a dry cell always is less when the cell is 
not supplying current. This difference is 
at first due chiefly to the loss of E. M. F. 
caused by the internal resistance of the 
cell. Thus a dry cell has an “open circuit 
E. M. F.” of 1.5 volts and an internal re- 
sistance of 0.05 ohm, and the E. M. F. 
between the terminals of the cell drops in- 
stantly to 1 volt when the cell is required 
to supply current of 10 amperes. 

The loss of E. M. F. due to internal re- 
sistance in the cell is in this case 0.5 volt. 
It is equal to the current of 10 amperes 
multiplied by the internal resistance; that 
is, E=IJR, or 10 times 0.05 equals 0.50 
volts, and 1.50 minus 0.50 equals 1 volt. 
When a dry cell continues to supply elec- 
tric current, the E. M. F. between its ter- 
minal falls off more and more. 


A National Slogan for Telephone 
Companies Advocated. 

In a very few words a slogan can flash 
a picture of a service on the .mind of the 
reader and add to the good will of a busi- 
ness thus advertised. 

The universally-used slogan “the voice 
with a smile,” that several years ago was 
synonymous with telephone service, did 
more to popularize the telephone than any 
other single agency. I believe that a slo- 
gan should now be adopted by telephone 
companies which will tie up telephone ser- 
vice with the idea that, even in days of 
business depression, no one can afford to 
be without a telephone. 

Several good slogans of this nature are 
already being used by various companies— 
“Nothing gives so much for so little,” 
“You can’t afford to be without a tele- 
phone,” “A telephone is your most con- 
venient necessity.” 

[t is my suggestion that all of the com- 
panies in the country unite on a single 
slogan, using it in all of their advertising 
matter. Because of the cumulative effect 
of repetition, it is my belief that in a short 
time this national slogan would become 
as valuable and as well known as the old- 
time “voice with a smile.” 

li this suggestion appeals to other com- 
Panies and immediate action is taken in 
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selecting a slogan, our summer advertising 
can embody the national slogan to con- 
vince the American public that telephone 
service is an inexpensive necessity. 
Through such cooperation, each company 
will get greater benefit from its advertis- 
ing than ever before. 
J. HartTweELt Jones, 
Department of Public Relations, 
Tampa, Fla. Peninsular Telephone Co. 


Activity of Company Shown in 
Review of Past Year. 

The stability of the telephone industry 
and the small company’s sincere interest 
in the welfare of its community is well 
expressed in a message of The Athen 
Home Telephone Co., Athens, Ohio. This 
message was carried in a recent 8-inch by 
12%4-inch advertisement, reproduced on this 





1931 has been a year of 


Development Ga 
with Us! = 


The “back to normal” feature of this 
“depression” will be greatly stimulated 
and hastened if every institution at all able, 
would continue or at least begin construc- 
tion and preparation for a better busincss 
future not far away. 





Without reducing wages, if an active 
expansion of maintenance program can 
be carried on the community so served 
is sure to be substantially benefited. 


Such is the experience of The Athens 
Home Telephone Co., whose 40 employes 
have worked steadily all summer and fall 
and so far into the winter, making a con- 
sistent endeavor to improve and stabilize 
the business and service already secured. 

New underground work has been put 
in during the fall on 8 streets in Athens. 
Thus the company's faith in the business 
future of Athens and county with its ra- 
diating improved highways is evicericed 
by the expenditure of more cash in im- 
provements than any year during the past 
ten. This program has the hearty support of 
the 175 local stockholders of the telephone 
enterprise, all of whom are certainly inter- 
ested in any other movement to improve 
local conditions. 


TheAthens Home Telephone Co. 











Advertisement in Local Paper Showing Re- 
sult of Telephone Company’s Confidence in 
Growth of the Community It Serves. 


page, which appeared in the annual busi- 
ness, financial and sports review supple- 
ment to The Athens Messenger. 

Long experience in the Independent tel- 
ephone field has given Dr. C. L. Jones, 
general manager of the Athens company, 
proof that the policy of preparation for 
better business is certain to result in bet- 
ter business. That is the reason he is able 
to say that “1931 has been a year of de- 
velopment with us!” 


New Telephone Device for Deaf 
Persons Invented. 

Walter Harris, for some time facilities 
inspector for the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at its Omaha, Neb., exchange, 
has won recognition from American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. officials because of 
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an improved hookup for deaf persons that 
is opening a new avenue of service for the 
telephone. 

Mr. Harris had occasion last summer to 
visit the home of L. C. Thiemke, in subur- 
ban Omaha, to decide what materials would 
be necessary to an _ installation. Mrs. 
Thiemke is deaf to the degree that no door- 
bell or telephone signal is heard by her, 
but she had trained a dog to aid her in 
getting about. When Mr. Harris rang the 
bell, unaware of conditions, he saw a dog 
get off a pillow, walk to the sunporch and 
after peering out of the window for a 
moment, go back and nudge his mistress. 

Mrs. Thiemke answered the door, but it 
was not until he tried to make his mission 
known that Mr. Harris discovered her in- 
firmity. Before he left he wrote her a note 
asking if she would be interested in a set 
for the deaf. She said she would, and one 
was put in place. It did not work satis- 
factorily because the woman was so hard 
of hearing. After thinking the problem 
over, Mr. Harris evolved a modified deaf 
set that solved the difficulty. 

He twisted the wires so as to create a 
local talking circuit and employed an ampli- 
fier. Then he used the transmitter of her 
telephone and Mrs. Thiemke the receiver, 
and found she could hear very plainly. 
This permits direct conversation through 
the deaf set without interfering with regu- 
lar telephone service. Later the news of 
the invention came to the ears of Bell tele- 
phone engineers at New York headquarters 
and they have approved it. 

The device has since been improved so 
that a transmitter can be set down in the 
center of a group of persons and in this 
way the deaf person can hear. what all say. 
One system provides an additional receiver 
to be used by the person with impaired 
hearing, the other party using the regular 
station transmitter. The other provides an 
additional transmitter of a high efficiency 
type for use of the other person. 

Mr. Harris is now working upon a visi- 
ble signaling system that will inform a deaf 
person in any part of the house when the 
telephone bell is ringing. 


Oklahoma Association Will Hold 
its 14th Convention in March. 
The 14th annual convention of the Okla- 

homa Utilities Association will be held in 

Tulsa on March 8 and 9 at the New Hotel 

Tulsa. The program of the telephone 

division will begin on Tuesday afternoon, 

March 8. 

C. G. Gardner, of Oklahoma City, is 
chairman of the telephone division and asks 
the cooperation of all telephone companies 
in Oklahoma in making this meeting a 
successful one. The tentative program 
allows one day to be devoted to traffic and 
commercial problems only. Miss Anne 
Barnes, of Des Moines, Iowa, special traffic 
representative of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, is expected 
to have charge of the traffic sessions. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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heyy Graue Upp Phan of 
THEIR Telephone Service? 


HERE is no way of telling what public relationship problems 
vill confront telephone companies in the years to come. But 

» best assurance of fair treatment is a generation of men and 
men that have grown up with the keenest respect for your 
pany and the service it renders. 













... Respect that has grown out of years of enjoying as 
dren, and as young men and women, the instant, dependable 
ephone service made possible by Strowger Automatic equip- 
Fent. A few quick spins of the dial, at any hour of the day or 
ht... immediate response, no waiting . . . accurate connec- 
ns every time . . . as many successive calls as you wish .. . 
ost clarity of transmission. No wonder children and grown- 
salike become enthusiasts for such service! 


What would the public good-will engendered by this high- 
ttype of service be worth to you? Not only in the years to 
me, but today, this public favor is becoming increasingly 
cessary for profitable and successful telephone operation. 
owger Automatic operation is the sure means to this end— 
d brings as well many direct, tangible advantages such as 
duced operating costs, greater use of the telephone and in- 
eased new business. 


Write today, giving information regarding your exchange 
exchanges. A proposal will be made entirely without cost 
obligation. 

















~ e 
| EXCLUSIVE EXPORT DISTRIBUTOR 
atic Electric Company 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED 
bcturers of Strowger Automatic Dial Telephone and Signaling Systems 1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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When communicating with Automatic Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 








Meeting Radio Interference Complaints 


Properly Installed Telephone Will Not Cause Interference With Radio, But 
Telephone Maintenance Man Must Be Able to Prove This to Subscriber By 
Disclosing Actual Source of Interference—Simple Tests That Can Be Made 


Ten or 15 years is little more than in- 
fancy in the life of the present world-wide 
radio broadcasting and receiving system, 
but the system has developed into a very 
lusty infant. What is now universally 
known as “Radio” is one of the most in- 
teresting and important of the modern de- 
velopments of electrical science. 


Radio Waves Are Electrical. 

The term, radio, which is derived from 
the word “radiate” is an electrical disturb- 
ance which is radiated out through the 
ether in all directions from a given source. 
[It is important to note that radio is an elec- 
trical wave phenomenon which is trans- 
mitted through the ether. Radio waves are 
not sound waves. They are electrical dis- 
turbances, having all the characteristics of 
light waves, except that they are enor- 
mously longer. 

Back in the “good old days” before radio 
receiving sets were installed in thousands 
of homes throughout the country, radio re- 
ception interference due to the operation of 
telephone equipment was something quite 
unheard of. This, however, is no longer 
‘true as the telephone maintenance man of 
today knows. 

Electrical science informs us that any 
alternating electric current causes the ra- 
diation of electromagnetic energy into space 
in the form of electromagnetic waves. In 
fact, any electrical disturbances, as for in- 
stance a change in the value of the electric 
current flowing through a conductor causes 
some radiation of electromagnetic energy in 
all directions. 

These travel comparatively great dis- 
tances from the conductors carrying this 
current, although .the radiation may be 
greater in some directions than in others. 
This simple principle of the radiation of 
electromagnetic energy through space 
forms the basic principle of radio inter- 
ference by the telephone and other elec- 
trical systems. 

Telephone Should Not Be at Fault 

With the installation of the complete 
telephone station (including the drop, pro- 
tector, inside wire, and telephone set) in 
accordance with standard practices, there 
need be no fear of trouble with radio inter- 
ference being experienced by the subcriber, 
except that it may be caused by the opera- 
tion of a dial during the dialing period of 
selecting a called number. But this sort of 
radio interference is being very rapidly 
overcome by means of suitable capacitance 
and inductance constructed in convenient 
sizes and installed in the subscriber's set 
and desk stand or handset. 


By John A. Bracken 


On the other hand the installation of 
electric light and power in the home con- 
stitutes a very outstanding source of radio 
interference that must be taken into ac- 
count and given considerable attention by 
the telephone maintenance man. 

Other Sources of Interference. 

Perhaps interference with the radio re- 
ception is noticed by a telephone subscriber 
and is reported to the telephone company as 
being caused by the operation of the tele- 
phone, but it may ac‘ually come from sev- 
eral other sources; for example, that 
caused by leaking electric current, generally 
found outside the premises, or that caused 
by electrical apparatus on the radio re; 
ceiving set itself inside the premises. 

It is well to bear in mind that any con- 
dition which will cause an arc or a spark 
in an electrical circuit is always a possible 
radio réceiving interference. If an electric 
light or power circuit conductor is “flash- 
ing” in a tree or at any other place, it 
should be reported to the local power com- 
pany. It may not be causing interference 
now, but it is one of the ever-possible 
sources. 

It is roughly estimated that approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of radio interference in 
residential districts is caused by branches 
of trees or leaves coming in contact with 
electric light and power wires. Although 
this is perhaps a very small percentage of 
reported radio interference trouble, it is 
well for the telephone repairman to elimi- 
nate it as far as possible by requesting 
the power company to provide for sufficient 
trimming of trees along its leads. 

By far, however, the greatest radio in- 
terference trouble is usually found within 
the subscriber’s premises, either in the re- 
ceiving set itself or in the house lighting 
circuit and appliances. Search should be 
made here first. 


Tests for Locating Trouble 

The following simple tests will aid in 
locating radio interference trouble at the 
receiving set: 

1. Determine whether the fault is in the 
radio receiver by disconnecting the aerial 
and ground wires from their respective ter- 
minals, and connect the terminals together 
with a short piece of copper wire. 

With the radio receiving set switch 
turned on, if there is no reduction in the 
intensity of the noise caused by interfer- 
ence, the trouble may be due to one of the 
following conditions: Faulty batteries, de- 
fective wiring, imperfect operations of 
tubes, power socket imperfect, loose con- 
nections, or other defects in receiving set. 
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All wire connections should be soldered, 
except where such connections are made by 
means of nuts and screws which may be 
turned up so tightly as to bite into the 
metal and thus make perfect electrical 
contact. 

2. Determine whether the interference 
originates in the house power or lighting 
system circuits. Open the branch lighting 
circuits one at a time by removing a fuse 
at the protection panel. At this same time 
listen in on the radio set loudspeaker. 

If the interference is stopped during the 
time that the circuit is open at the fuse 
panel, the fault is possibly due to one of 
the following conditions: Battery charger, 
electric heating pad, oil-burner ignition, 
some motor, washing machines, violet ray 
apparatus in operation, lighting circuit 
fuses loose, or lamps or other household 
appliances are not operating properly. 

3. If the radio receiving set is operat- 
ing from the house lighting system or on 
“B” current from a socket power device, 
change the plug to a current supply circuit 
that has been previously tested before test- 
ing the one the radio set plug is normally 
connected to. 

4. Get in touch with near neighbors 
having radio receiving sets and find out 
whether or not they are experiencing the 
same kind of interference. 

The most simple and satisfactory way to 
make this latter test is for the repairman 
to listen by means of the telephone to the 
interference being picked up by the radio 
set at that point, at the same time request- 
ing the neighbors to note if the same noise 
is being picked up simultaneously by his 
set. 

Determine if Interference Is General. 

It is also advisable to check in this man- 
ner with some one located at another point, 
in order to determine if the interference is 
of the same nature in general. This test 
will materially aid in locating the source 
of the disturbance which is causing trouble 
and consequent complaints. 

Inasmuch as the telephone repairman vis- 
ited the subscriber’s premises in response 
to a complaint of radio receiving interfer- 
ence which the subscriber believed to be 
caused by the operation of the telephone, 
all trouble found by the repairman should 
be referred to the subscriber for correction, 
as he is the owner of the radio set and is 
responsible for removal of the interfering 
fault. Occasionally, as previously indi- 
cated, trouble may be due to operation of 
the telephone system. Usually it is some- 
thing else, but that must be 


shown. 
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Personal Notes from the Field 





E. D. Nims of St. Louis, Mo., has an- 
nounced his intention to retire, in March, 
from his position as chairman of the board 
of directors of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. 

Pressure of other interests now demand 

















E. D. Nims Who Will Soon Retire as Chair— 
man of the Board of Directors of the South— 
western Bell Telephone Co., After 33 Years 
of Activity in the Telephone Field. He will 
Continue to Be a Director of the Company. 


his retirement, after 33 years in active 
building in the telephone industry. He got 
into the telephone business at Perry, Okla., 
in 1898 as one of three partners who 
aspired to link together, with 36 miles of 
wire, three little towns of the then Indian 
territory in what for that day was a most 
ambitious project. 

When growth of that country became 
too fast for the local Independent com- 
pany to handle, he made a deal with the 
Bell company. It was an arrangement to 
work together to furnish the public tele- 
phone service in place of spending time 
and money fighting. This resulted in the 
formation of the Pioneer Telephone Co. as 
a subsidiary of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

At the time this arrangement was made, 
Mr. Nims had an understanding that his 
company was to keep all of its Independent 
Connections and buy from Independent 
manufacturers whenever it could do as 
weil or better. 

tle was made president of the Pioneer 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. when it was 
Organized in 1904. In 1910, he became 
Vice-president of the Missouri & Kansas 
Telephone Co., with headquarters at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 





When the Southwestern group of the 
Bell System was organized in 1912, Mr. 
Nims was made first vice-president and 
treasurer, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo. He was promoted to the presidency 
in September, 1919, and held that post until 
he became board chairman in March, 1930. 

He is a member of the board of directors 
of the Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 
and is likewise a director of the First 
National Bank, the St. Louis Union Trust 
Co. and the Commerce Trust Co. of Kan- 
sas City. His financial sagacity has long 
been recognized throughout American tele- 
phone circles and has been held in great 
respect in the councils of the Bell System. 

He is a member of the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Park & Playground Asso- 
ciation, a director of the Industrial Club 
and a member of the board of trustees 
of the Community Fund. It was upon his 
election to the presidency of the St. Louis 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America that 
Mr. Nims announced his retirement from 
the telephone field. 

Fred C. Coulson, Abilene, Kans., 
assistant general manager of the United 
Telephone Co., has been mentioned as a 
possibility for the Republican nomination 
for governor of Kansas. 

Editorial comment in the 
Reflectors recently said: 

“The Republicans could do no better. 
While Mr. Coulson has given no intima- 
tion that he will seek the position, it might 
be that if the party really wants a harmony 
candidate who would fill the bill as chief 
executive he would agree to enter his name. 


Abilene 

















Fred Coulson, Successful Telephone Man 

for Some 38 Years in Kansas, Recently Was 

Mentioned as Possible Republican Candi- 
date for Governor of Kansas. 
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He has probably as wide an acquaint- 
ance as any man in the state and his busi- 
ness ability, which has been demonstrated 
in his many capacities as telephone execu- 
tive, life insurance executive, actively in 
charge of building the United Life building 

















Francis Dagger, of Toronto, Ont., Canada, 

Supervisor of Telephones for the Ontario 

Railway & Municipal Board Since 1914, Re- 

cently Completed His 50th Year in the 
Telephone Field. 


at Salina and the Sunflower Hotel at 
Abilene, as well as in other activities, fur- 
nish abundant evidence that he would make 
a real governor.” 

Mr. Coulson was elected a vice-president 
of the Independent Telephone 
Association of the United States at the 
national convention in Chicago last October. 
He has been in the telephone business for 


Pioneer 


nearly 38 years and has always been 
located in Kansas or adjacent territory. 

He went to work for the Missouri & 
Kansas Telephone Co. as groundman in 
1894. About 10 years later he went with 
the Dean Electric Co., and for a number of 
years was western manager at Kansas City 
for that company, resigning to become 
night manager of the Kansas City Home 
Telephone Co. In 1913 he went to Topeka 
as secretary of the Kansas Independent 
Telephone Association, and in 1915 he be- 
came connected with the United company 
with which he has since been associated. 

Francis Dagger, of Toronto, Ont., 
Canada, supervisor of telephones, Ontario 
Railway & Municipal Board since 1914, 
recently celebrated 50 years of service in 
the telephone field. He is a well known 
telephone man with a long and varied ex- 


perience in the industry. He was born in 
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Liverpool, England, in 1865, and was edu- 
cated in private schools in England. 

Mr. Dagger entered the telephone field 
in 1881 when he became connected with 
the Lancashire & Cheshire Telephone Ex- 
change Co., at Wigan, England, as an elec- 
trician. Before that time he had been 
sailing the seas but gave this up on ac- 
count of defective eyesight. In 1889, he 
became associated with the Western Coun- 
ties & South Wales Telephone Co., of 
3ristol, England, becoming manager for 
the exchanges at Southwest Devon and 
Cornwall. 

When that company was taken over by 
the government, Mr. Dagger became inter- 
ested in a movement to organize competi- 
tive companies, but the movement was un- 
successful. He entered the service of the 
National Telephone Co. in 1894 but re- 
signed in 1899 and crossed the ocean to 
Canada. 

After a year with the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada, Mr. Dagger spent a number 
of years organizing Independent telephone 
companies. From 1905 to 1906 he was 
advisor to the parliamentary committee on 
telephone systems of Ottawa. The follow- 
ing year he organized the public ownership 
of telephones in the province of Manitoba, 
and in 1907-1908 in Saskatchewan. In 
1910 he drafted the Ontario telephone act. 
He has been very active in the affairs of 
the Canadian Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation and was its secretary from 1909 
to 1917. 

Mr. Dagger is well known to the Inde- 
pendent telephone men of the United States 
through his attendance at the various na- 
tional Independent conventions. He has 
missed very few, if any, of these annual 
meetings. 

Bernard E. Sunny, of Chicago, IIl., re- 
tired chairman of the board of directors of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., is recover- 
ing from two operations at the Presby- 
terian Hospital in Chicago. Mr. Sunny is 
75 years old, and his rapid convalescence 
is attributed to the excellent care he has 
taken of his health. 


C. W. Forbes, president and owner ot 
the Manteca Telephone Co., Manteca, 
Calif., is in Honolulu, Hawaii, where he 
and his wife arrived January 10 to spend 
three months. Mr. Forbes speaks highly 
of the hospitality of the local telephone 
men. 

He expects to use the recently-opened 
transpacific telephone equipment soon, to 
tell “the boys back home” about the 
summer-like climate, where he goes swim- 
ming every day, and where he drives his 
automobile over scenic highways in search 
of added pleasures. 


Obituary. 

Robert B. Rood, an early leader in 
the telephone industry, who was for sev- 
eral years a collaborator with Thomas 
Watson, the associate of Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, died at his home in Concord, 
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Mass., on January 19, after a brief ill- 


ness. His age was 71. 

Mr. Rood, who was born in Great Bar- 
rington, Conn., and was graduated from 
the Sheffield Scientific School at Yale, was 
at one time general manager of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. He 
returned to Boston after 15 years of ser- 
vice in the South and became associated 
with the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., retiring in 1926 after 44 years 
of service in the telephone industry. 

He is survived by his widow, a son and 
a daughter. 

Frank Wampler, former vice-president 
and general manager of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. and in the same capacity 
after it became the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. in 1922, died in an Indianapolis hos- 
pital on February 7, following a heart 
attack. He had suffered one attack some 
months ago, but was believed to be recov- 
ering. 

Mr. Wampler was a member of the In- 
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diana Public Service Commission from 
1923 until 1926. In the world war he was 
a member of the state council of defense 
in Indiana and chairman of the committee 
on communication and the committee of 
employers’ cooperation. 

He was born in Gosport, Ind., in 1875. 
He was instrumental in 1895 in establish- 
ing a telephone system there and was made 
general manager. In 1896 he was made 
solicitor in Indianapolis for the Central 
Union Telephone Co., and later became 
special agent, in which position he con- 
tinued until 1905 when he was appointed 
district superintendent in Terre Haute. 

He returned to Indianapolis as district 
superintendent in 1909 and in 1912 was 
made general superintendent. In 1920 he 
was elected vice-president and general 
manager. 

Funeral services were held at an Indian- 
apolis mortuary on February 9 and the 
body taken to Gosport for burial, His 
widow, a brother and a sister survive him. 


What Operators Want to Know 


Review of Less Frequently Encountered Chargeable Reports; 
Only One Report Charge Is Made On Any One Call—Time 
Limit For Giving a Chargeable Report—32nd Installment 


By Mrs. Mayme WorkKMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


Some changes have been made in the 
application of report charges in the in- 
struction contained in the new toll operat- 
ing practice. Question No. 2 indicates that 
it might be well to review some of these 
changes. 

Reports of room telephone BY, DA or 
OD and extension telephone BY, DA or 
OD are no longer chargeable reports. 

Only one report charge is made on any 
one call. In no case do we make a report 
charge on a call in addition to the mes- 
sage charge. If a chargeable report is re- 
ceived on a call and the call is later talked 
on, the report charge is cancelled. If the 
call was placed from a pay station and 
the amount of the report charge has been 
collected, this amount is deducted from 
the message charge. 

We are all familiar with the more com- 
mon. chargeable reports such as NRG, 
BNR, U reports, etc., so I am going to 
pass these up to review the less frequently 
encountered chargeable reports. 

To be chargeable, a report must be re- 
ceived within an hour of the filing time. 
There are two exceptions to this rule as 
follows: 

(1) CA on an appointment call, after 
the appointment has been definitely ar- 
ranged. 

(2) CA ona messenger call, after ar- 
rangements have been made to notify the 
called party to come to the telephone. It 
shall be assumed that such arrangements 
have been made if the TTC has been au- 


thorized to notify the called party to come 
to the telephone. 

If a second filing time appears in the 
filing time space, encircled, the time limit 
is one hour from the encircled time. 

In the following cases a report charge 
will be incurred if the report is received 
and given to the calling party within the 
time limit: 

(a) Called party not available, or re- 
fuses to talk, or to accept the charge on a 
collect call. 

(b) Calling party not available, or re- 
fuses to talk, or calling station does not 
answer when the call is ready for com- 
pletion. 

(c) Uncompleted collect calls, filed as a 
station-to-station call when the call is not 
completed the same day because the called 
station does not accept the charge and the 
calling party does not then agree to pay 
for the message, or is not available or the 
calling station does not answer. 

(d) If no chargeable report has been 
given because the calling party requested 
that no report except WH be given. In 
such a case make a report charge as if the 
report had been given. 

(e) If the message charge has been 
cancelled because communication was 
established with the wrong person at the 
called station, provided a chargeable re- 
port was given to the calling station with- 
in the time limit, or provided the calling 
party secured information from the called 
station within the time limit, which would 
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constitute a chargeable report if given to 
the calling station by the calling operator. 

Do not make a report charge if the call- 
ing party cancels the call before a charge- 
able report is given or a report that the 
connection is ready. Waive the report 
charge, even though the call is not can- 
celled, until after you have reached the 
calling station for the purpose of giving 
the report. 

Do not make a report charge if you have 
failed to give a chargeable report to the 
calling station within the time limit be- 
cause the calling line is busy or out of or- 
der. 

This outlines, briefly, some of the less 
frequently encountered chargeable re- 
ports. 


Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. When reporting WH and the oper- 
ator number is given, do you ask for that 
operator or the TX? 

2. If a subscriber places a call and the 
called party is out of the city and the 
subscriber tells us to hold the call -until 
tomorrow, will they pay a report charge 
today? Then if they are not there, will they 
pay another report charge tomorrow? 

3. How long is an operator required to 
ring a number before giving a “don't 
answer” report? 

4. Is it correct to say, “Thank you,” 
when a call is cancelled? 

5. Are we required to go back on a cir- 
cuit and give time and charge after con- 
versation, if requested? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 29. 


Trans-Canada Telephone System 
Formally Opened January 25. 

The trans-Canada telephone system was 
formally opened for service at noon on 
January 25 from Halifax, Nova Scotia, to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, a distance of 
4200 miles. The Earl of Bessborough, 
governor-general of Canada, opened the 
service by addressing the lieutenant gov- 
ernors and their representatives. <A 
specially-designed silver handset telephone 
was used by the Earl of Bessborough in 
the ceremony. 

This silver handset, together with a copy 
of the Earl’s opening address, has been 
secured by the Bell Telephone Co. of Can- 
ada, Montreal, for preservation in its his- 
torical museum which is under the super- 
vision of F. A. Field, curator. The in- 
augural address of the Earl of Bess- 
borough follows in part: 

“Those of us who are taking part in this 
ceremony today may justly congratulate 
one another and the provinces of this 
Dominion that, through the vision and en- 
terprise of Canadians, another link has 
been forged between component parts of 
the Empire. 

The completion of this link appears to 
me to be particularly opportune at this time 
when our statesmen the world over are 
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giving their most serious consideration to 
projects designed to create closer economic 
union. 

Today we open another route of com- 
munication. By it the voice of business 
and friendship can traverse the 4,000 miles 
from sea to sea, I am told, in 1/30th of a 
second. 

Since the time of the invention by Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, the telephone has be- 
come an integral part of our social and 
commercial life. It has been provided for 
the peoples of the various provinces under 
government ownership in some places and 
through private enterprise in others. 

It is a tribute alike to both public and 
private ownership that the seven participat- 
ing organizations should have worked to- 
gether in harmony over a period of some 
10 years to overcome stupendous difficulties 
and bring about the consummation which 
we celebrate today. 

The telephone line thus constructed is, 
I am given to understand, capable of 
almost limitless expansion to provide for 
the growing demands of this country in 
the years to come. 

Nor is the usefulness of this system con- 
fined to this country. It may be linked 
with trans-oceanic telephone systems 
which, in ever-widening circles, reach out 
to bind the human race together as never 
before in the history of mankind. 

I am sure I am only expressing a senti- 
ment common to all of us when I say that 
I sincerely trust that this trans-Canada 
telephone system will play a_ significant 
part in increasing and strengthening the 
existing good will and esteem between the 
inhabitants of every part of this dominion, 
rendering its vast distances no longer a 
barrier to communication between Can- 
adian citizens though they be separated 
from one another by hundreds of leagues 
within this continent. 

Let us also express the further and 
wider hope that this system will serve to 
unite in even closer bonds of fellowship 
the citizens of our whole empire though 
they be separated by the oceans lying be- 
tween us and our sister nations within the 
British Commonwealth.” 

At the conclusion of the address, 
lieutenant-governors of the nine provinces, 
or their representatives, made brief 
speeches of a congratulatory nature. First, 
Walter H. Covert spoke from the govern- 
ment house at Halifax. He was followed 
by Charles Dalton, from Charlottetown; 
Chief Justice Hazen, of the Supreme Court 
of New Brunswick, who spoke on behalf 
of that province; and H. G. Carroll, speak- 
ing in the French language, who expressed 
the congratulations of Quebec. 

From Toronto, Sir William Mulock, ad- 
ministrator and chief justice, was the 
speaker. W. J. Major spoke from Win- 
nipeg for the province of Manitoba; Hugh 
Edwin Munroe, from the government 
house, Regina, for Saskatchewan; William 
L. Walsh, from Edmonton, for Alberta; 
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and John W. Fordham Johnson, from Vic- 
toria, for British Columbia. 

Several Canadian radio stations broad- 
cast the notable event which was most suc- 
cessful in its entirety. 

The first telephone in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, was installed 52 years ago. The 
line ran from a telegraph office to a pri- 
vate residence. On January 25, when the 
Trans-Canada Telephone System was 
opened, a son of the man who had held 
that antique instrument, was one of the 
most interested while the 
governor-general inaugurated the coast- 
to-coast talking channels. The man 1s 
Andrew Mackinnon, a director of the 
Martimes Telegraph & Telephone Co., the 
most easterly link in the new 
Canada system. 


listeners-in 


Trans- 


Good Program for Iowa Associa- 
tion’s Annual Convention. 

The program for the convention of the 
Iowa Independent Telephone Association to 
be held at Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, February 24, 25 and 26, has been 
completed. Advance reports indicate a 
good attendance, according to Secretary C. 
C. Deering. 

The first .day will be devoted to reports 
of officers and a transmission demonstra- 
tion. The second day’s program will com- 
prise a number of addresses on varied 
subjects of pertinent interest at the present 
time. On the third day a plant man’s con- 
ference will be conducted by Lester D. 
Meyers, superintendent, Bozer Valley Tele- 
phone Co., Woodbine. 

The annual operators’ school under di- 
rection of Miss Anne Barnes will be held 
on Thursday and Friday. 

Details of the program which has been 
arranged by Secretary C. C. Deering fol- 
low: 

WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 24, 2 P. M. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report, by Chas. 
C. Deering, Des Moines. 

President’s Address, by H. B. Melick, 
West Liberty. 

Committee appointments. 

Transmission demonstration. 

Discussion. 


TuHurspAY, Fespruary 25, 10 A. M. 

“Co-operation Between Telephone and 
Electric Companies,” by Ray Ingham, 
general superintendent, Iowa Electric Co., 
Cedar Rapids. 

“The Work of the Legislative Commit- 
tee on Reduction of Governmental Ex- 
penditures,” by Ed. R. Brown, secretary, 
Des Moines. 

“Publicity and Advertising,” by J. C. 
Crowley, Jr., secretary, Minnesota Tele- 
phone Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

“The National Situation,” by F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, president, United States Indépend- 
ent Telephone Association, Chicago, III. 

TuHurspay, 2 P. M. 

“Some Fundamentals of the Telephone 

Business,” by Geo. X. Cannon, Freeport, 
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lll., past president, Illinois Telephone As- 
sociation. 

“The Value of Telephone Service to the 
Farmer,” by Frank Milhollan, president, 
Central West Public Service Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 

“Some Recent Court Decisions of In- 
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terest to the Industry,” by J. L. Parrish, 

counsel, Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 

“Pole Line Engineering,” by A. L. 

Stadermann, chief engineer, Citizens Inde- 

pendent Telephone Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Fripay, Fesruary 26, 10 A. M. 

A talking film, “A Modern Knight.” 
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Plant Men’s Conference, conducted 5y 
Lester D. Meyers, superintendent, Bover 
Valley Telephone Co., Woodbine. 

This will be an open forum with oppor- 
tunity for discussion of a wide variety of 
subjects. In the past these practical 
plant sessions have been most popular. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Inquiry as to Accounting Used in 
Unemployment Contributions. 
After learning that the New York Tele- 

phone Co. had charged a charity donation 

it had made to operating expenses instead 
of to surplus, the New York Public Ser- 
vice Commission, by a vote of 3 to 1 on 

February 3, ordered an investigation into 

this practice. A public hearing will be held 

on February 17. 

Asserting that the propriety of the dona- 
tion does not enter into the case, Chairman 
Milo R. Maltbie, in an opinion adopted by 
the commission, held that the question “is 
whether a public utility may make a charit- 
able contribution, no matter how worthy 
the cause, and charge it to an account 
which is a part of the cost of service 
which subscribers are forced to pay.” 

In response to inquiries in connection 
with the hearing, J. S. McCulloh, presi- 
dent of the New York Telephone Co, made 
the following statement: 

“The New York Telephone Co. con- 
tributed in 1931 $75,000 to the Emergency 
Unemployment Fund raised by the Gibson 
committee. In view of the distress aris- 
ing from unemployment, the company felt 
that it was its civic duty to so contribute. 
The employes of the company in New 
York City contributed approximately $230,- 
(000 additional. 

The question of how the expense of the 
company’s contribution should be taken 
into our accounts is raised by the public 
service commission, it being the contention 
of the commission that such a contribution 
should be withdrawn from surplus, rather 
than charged as an item of miscellaneous 
expense. 

The New York Telephone Co., being 
engaged in interstate business, is compelled 
by law to keep its books in accordance with 
the accounting system prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
adopted by the New York Public Service 
Commission. In accounting treatment of 
the item in question the company has fol- 
lowed the practice required by that ac- 
counting system. We have considered that 
we have no option as to how this contri- 
bution shall be entered on our books. 

The question raised by the public ser- 
vice commission is one of technical ac- 
counting method. It does not affect the 


rates paid by the users of telephone ser- 
vice and, as stated by Chairman Maltbie, 
neither does it affect the stockholders of 
the company.” 

With Mr. Maltbie dissenting, the public 
service commission had previously asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
rule that such donations should be charged 
to surplus. 

Mr. Maltbie contended in his opinion 
that the question is not one to be decided 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and that the public service commission has 
been specifically authorized to prescribe the 
accounts to which expenditures should be 
charged. He held that the telephone com- 
pany’s interstate service is small compared 
with its intrastate service and urged that 
“any attempt to escape from the control, 
regulation and supervision established by 
the legislature of this state should not be 
permitted.” 





Hearing on St. Paul (Minn.) Rate 
Investigation Postponed. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission on February 2 postponed a 
hearing into the rates of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in St. Paul. 
The delay—until April 5—was granted 
after Charles E. Phillips, deputy attorney 
general, stated that D. F. Jurgensen, chief 
engineer for the commission, needed more 
time to make material changes in his re- 
port of telephone property values. 

L. L. Anderson, St. Paul corporation 
counsel, concurred with Mr. Phillips in the 
request for a delay, asserting it would be 
impossible to proceed until the chief engi- 
neer has completed his work of revamp- 
ing his reports and exhibits. 

The commission granted a request of 
the city of South St. Paul to intervene in 
the hearing, made to Warren Miller, city 
attorney. 

In making the formal request at the 
hearing on February 2, Mr. Phillips told 
the commission it was not until February 
1 that he had been informed by Mr. Jur- 
gensen that the reports and exhibits needed 
some material changes. Mr. Jurgensen 
asked for a delay until April 5 in a letter 
to both the commission and Attorney Gen- 
eral Henry N. Benson. 

“We are anxious to have the matter 


commence at the earliest possible date,” 
Mr. Phillips said. “It would be impossi- 
ble, however, to proceed before the reports 
and exhibits are finally completed and we 
are forced to ask for a delay. The changes 
in the report are very material in the setup 
Mr. Jurgensen has made.” 

Mr. Anderson informed the commission 
he would like to have the revised reports 
and exhibits ready before March 15 so as 
to be enabled to prepare the city’s case 
properly for the hearing. 

In granting the request for postpone- 
ment, Commissioner C. J. Laurisch, who 
with Commissioner Frank W. Matson pre- 
sided at the hearing, said the commission 
would attempt to relieve Mr. Jurgensen of 
routine departmental matters to enable him 
to devote all his time to the revision of the 
reports and exhibits, which are covering 
the St. Paul exchange of the Tri-State 
company. 





Transfer of Rural Property Ap- 
proved by Minnesota Commission. 

The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 
Commission has issued an order authoriz- 
ing the Murdock-DeGraff Telephone Co. 
to sell and the Murdock Central Telephone 
Exchange Co. to purchase certain telephone 
property located in the township of Dublin, 
county of Swift, Minnesota. 

The purchasing company in its applica- 
tion declared that it will rebuild the prop- 
erty, place it in first-class condition, and 
operate and maintain it in accordance with 
its policy of rendering rural telephone 
service. 

The commission investigated the pro- 
posed sale and transfer and came to the 
conclusion that such a transaction will 
extend and improve the service now i{ur- 
nished in the territory named. 


Township Fire Line Telephone 
System to Be Established. 

In response to the petition of Center 
Township of Crow Wing County, Minne- 
sota, for authority to purchase a certain 
telephone line from the Mission Lake 
Rural Telephone Co. for the purpose of 
constructing and establishing a township 
fire line telephone system, the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission has 
ordered that a sum of not less than $900 
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in cash is a just and reasonable compen- 
sation therefor. 

There were no objections voiced against 
the proposed sale and purchase at the hear- 
ing, and Center Township expressed a will- 
ingness to pay the amount set forth by the 
commission. Upon investigaiton, the com- 
mission found that it would cost about 
$2,122 to reproduce new, at current prices, 
the property to be purchased and that its 
fair present value for rate-making pur- 
poses would be not more than $950, in- 
cluding allowances for appreciation, depre- 
ciation, etc. 





Authority Asked to Reduce Rates 
for Six Months. 
Application has been made to the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission by 
the Glenwood Telephone Co., asking au- 
thority to reduce its rates $1.00 for six 
months’ service at its Bladen, Neb., ex- 
change on condition that the full half 
year’s rental shall be paid in advance dur- 
ing the first month of the period. The 
reason given for filing the application is 
the economic situation of the farmers, who 
constitute the bulk of the 

patrons. 

The old rates were $14 for stockholders 
and $17 for renters per year. The com- 
pany has 185 stockholders and 116 who 
rent stations. It reported that it had to 
borrow $700 during the year because of de- 
linquencies, there being a total of $1,436 
now unpaid on its books. Officers express 
the belief that collections and cash on hand 
will enable them to get through the year. 


company’s 


Small New York Company Merged 
with Neighbor Company. 

The transfer of the Smithville Northern 
Telephone Co. which serves subscribers 
in the towns of Smithville and German, 
Chenango county, New York, to the Chen- 
ango Valley Telephone Co. was approved 
on February 3 by the New York Public 
Service Commission. 

The consideration to be paid for the 
property is not to exceed $150 plus the 
value of any net additions and fixed capi- 
tal assets which may be made subsequent 
to January 1, 1932, up to the date of trans- 
fer which is on or before April 1, 1932. 
The consent of the commission to the trans- 
ier is not to be deemed as a determination 
of the value of any property transferred. 

The Smithville Northern Telephone Co. 
operates a telephone system of about 60 
Stations in the towns of Smithville and 
German, Chenango county. The lines of 
the company are now directly connected 
with the lines of the Chenango Valley 
company by means of toll circuit and the 
territory of both companies is adjacent. 

The reason given for the sale of the 
property is that the lines and plant of the 
Smithville Northern company have depre- 
ciated to a point where complete recon- 
struction is necessary and the Smithville 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 27. 

1. If the called party gives the number 
of an operator at the distant office when 
reporting 1H, ask for this operator, say- 
ing, for example, “Operator 40.” 

2. A subscriber never pays more than 
one report charge on a call. 

3. On an incoming toll call a “don’t 
answer” report should be given at the end 
of one minute. If you are requested to 
change the connection and ring again, ring 
again for one minute and if the called 
station still does not answer, give another 
DA _ report. 

4. We do not thank a customer when 
he cancels a call. If the calling party 
gives a cancellation order which does not 
indicate definitely that he still wants the 
call, accept it instantly and without ques- 
tion. If you know the details of the call, 
say, “All right, sir. I am sorry we were 
unable to reach Mr. (called party) or (ad- 
dress name or called number) for you.” 


5. Yes. 








company is not in a position to finance the 
reconstruction of the work. The Chenango 
company is prepared to make the neces- 
sary expenditures to improve the local and 
toll service and the subscribers of the 
Smithville company are in favor of the 
transfer. The Chenango Valley company 
proposes to discontinue the central office 
at Smithville Flats, and serve the subscrib- 
ers from its central office at Greene. 

The present rates charged by the Smith- 
ville Northern Company are $1.50 per 
month for either residence or 
service. 


business 
The Chenango Valley company 
proposes to charge $1.67 per month for 
residence service and $2.00 per month for 
business service after it has reconstructed 
the property. It appeared that the sale of 
the property will result in substantial im- 
provement in facilities and service to the 
present subscribers of the Smithville 
Northern company. 





Company Asks Permission to Re- 
duce Rates for One Year. 

The Martell (Neb.) Telephone Co., 
through C. E. Mitchell, its president, asks 
authority of the state railway commission 
to reduce its rates 50 cents a month for a 
period of one year. It is owned very 
largely by farmers, and it is for their chief 
benefit that the rates will be reduced. Mr. 
Mitchell says that with the lowered rates, 
he thinks it possible the company will be 
able to retain most of its subscribers. 

The company has an investment of $14,- 
220 in property and cash on hand of $3,200, 
the profits of previous years to stand the 
strain of providing service below cost for 
a year. The reduction is to apply on gross 
rates, which have been: Business, $2.50; 
line to Sprague, Neb., a small town a mile 
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distant, $1.75; individual residence, $2.00; 
multi-party residence, $1.75; farm _ resi- 
dence, $1.75. 

These rates apply where paid during the 
first quarter for half a year’s service. 
Martell is a small hamlet, with only 11 
telephones in town and 180 in the county. 


Tax Suit Transferred from District 
to Federal Court. 

The suit of the city of Vinita, Okla., 
against the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for damages in the sum of $44,880, 
plus interest on a monthly basis from July 
19, 1919, to the present date, was trans- 
ferred from the district court to the fed- 
eral court on February 1. The transfer 
was signed by District Judge Ad V. Cop- 
pedge. 

The suit, which was filed in the district 
court, is based on the theory that the 
Southwestern Bell company should pay a 
tax for the use of the streets and alleys 
of the city without a franchise during the 
period covered by the suit. 


Nebraska Supreme Court Dis- 


misses Appeal in Seward Case. 

After having had the case under advise- 
ment for over eight months the Nebraska 
Supreme Court has entered an order dis- 
missing the appeal filed with it by the Sew- 
ard Chamber of Commerce and others, 
patrons of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., from an order of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission increasing 
rates materially at the Seward exchange 
upon the completion of a new exchange 
building and the complete transformation 
of the service from a common battery to 
automatic. This completed 
months ago, and the company has been 
collecting the authorized charges. 

The dismissal is based on one ground 
only—that the appeal was not filed in time 
—and the court leaves for future deter- 
mination the mooted question of whether 
a motion for a new trial is prerequisite to 
an appeal to the Supreme Court from a 
railway commission order. 

The court says that to give it jurisdic- 
tion an appeal must be filed within three 
months from the date of the final order. 
This order was dated June 16, 1930. <A 
motion for new trial was filed five days 
later, although one section of the statute 
indicates that such motions must be filed 
within the same date required in district 
court, which is three days. The motion 
was overruled August 15, and the tran- 
script on appeal filed October 1, 1930. 

The court also says that if a motion for 
a new trial was necessary before an appeal 
could be taken, it was not filed within the 
time limited by the code and was therefore 
of no avail. 

The appeal raised several interesting 
questions that telephone men hoped would 
be passed upon, including what is the 
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proper percentage of allocation of tolls 
handled to the exchange, and whether the 
proper procedure in determining what 
rates shall be charged at any one exchange 
should be a valuation of the property used 
thereat or whether they should be based 
on the valuation of the system as a whole, 
with regard to classes of exchanges in serv- 
ice. Chairman Randall of the commission 
had hoped for a decision on whether the 
rate of return, a little less than 6 per cent, 
was reasonable or unreasonable. 


Commission Grants Rehearing in 
Hotel Service Charge Case. 
The Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion has granted the petition of the Hotel 
Pfister, Inc., of Milwaukee, asking for a 
rehearing upon the commission’s order fix- 
ing a maximum of 2 cents each on toll 
calls from hotels as a service charge in 
addition to the established rates of the tel- 

ephone company. 

It was represented to the commission 
that the traffic analysis upon which the 
costs were allocated as between manage- 
ment and guest service, did not present an 
adequate picture of the service involved, 
and the petitioner offered to submit a new 
study. 

A summary of the order was published 
in TELEPHONY of January 16. 


Transfer of Small Property in 
Pennsylvania Approved. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on January 21, approved the acquisition of 
the East Branch Telephone Co., operating 
in a part of Warren county, Pennsylvania, 
by the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania. 
The East Branch company with an ex- 
change at East Branch, serves about 26 
subscribers and connects to the Bell Sys- 
tem. There is no duplication of plant. 

It is claimed that it has been impossible 
for the subscribers and members of the 
East Branch company, which is an unin- 





corporated association, to maintain their - 


lines in proper order, due to the lack of 
cooperation as well as to the fact that they 
are not able financially to make repairs and 
to buy new material. They have no means 
of raising sufficient money to rehabilitate 
the plant, which, it is said, must be done to 
give adequate service. 

The Bell company will proceed to .re- 
habilitate the properties and to install such 
additional facilities as may be necessary 
to give a proper grade of service. It esti- 
mates that an expenditure of approxi- 
mately $2,113 will be required. The Bell 
company believes that when the plant is 
rehabilitated and the service improved the 
revenues will increase sufficiently to pro- 
vide a fair return on its investment. 

The purchase price quoted is $2,800. An 
appraisal made by one of the Bell engineers 
finds the reproduction cost new of the 
properties to be $5,827.39, and less depre- 
ciation $2,753.92. Property of the esti- 
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mated value of $113.65 will be retired from 
service, and the cost of removing the re- 
tired property is expected to exceed its 
salvage value by $433. 

For the year 1930 operating revenues 
and operating expenses of the East Branch 
company were $346.38 and $294.44, respect- 
ively. The Bell company, upon acquiting 
the properties, proposes for the present to 
adopt the monthly rates of the East Branch 
company. 

It plans, however, to rehabilitate the 
properties to Bell company standards in 
comparable territory, and when the work 
of rehabilitation 1s completed, it will put 
into effect a schedule of rates somewhat 
higher than that now charged, but which 
will not be in excess of rates in effect in 
central offices of comparable station 
development. 





Summary of Commission Rulings 


and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

February 24. Hearing in Washington, 
D. C., on application of the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. for authority to acquire the 
properties of the Lawrence Telephone Co. 
which owns and operates a telephone sys- 
tem in and about the town of Lawrence, 
Ind., consisting of approximately 145 sta- 
tions. 

ILLINOIS. 

February 11: Hearing in Chicago be- 
fore Commissioner Brinkman on applica- 
tion of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. and 
Thomas Polichrones and Floyd Limbos, 
co-partners doing business under the name 
of Champlain Luncheonette, asking for the 
approval of lease by the first party to the 
second party of certain store room located 
at 305 West Washington street in the city 
of Chicago, for a period of five years, for 
a total consideration of $18,300. 

February 24: Pending an appraisal and 
inventory to be made of the properties of 
the Middle States Telephone Co. by the 
commission, the hearing on the citation to 
the company to show cause why rates 
should not be reduced in Pekin, South 
Pekin, Havana, Lacon, Park Ridge, and 
Des Plaines continued to this date from 
January 27. 

INDIANA. 

February 1: The Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to purchase the prop- 
erty of the Lawrence Telephone Co., at 
Lawrence. 

February 2: Audit ordered of the books 
of the Portland Telephone Corp., of Port- 
land, and an appraisal made of the prop- 
erty for determining a new rate schedule. 
The petition requesting this action was 
signed by the mayor and various patrons of 
the company. 

February 4: Petition filed by the United 
Telephone Co., which operates a number 
of exchanges in northern Indiana, asking 
for permission to purchase the Boone 
Township Telephone Co. at Anderson. 

MINNESOTA. 

February 1: In regard to application 
of Center Township, Crow Wing County, 
requesting the commission to fix the com- 
pensation which the township shall pay the 
Mission Lake Rural Telephone Co. in pur- 
chasing its line No. 33, to be used as a 
township (or fire) telephone system; a 
sum of not less than the equivalent of $900 
in cash was held to be a just and reason- 
able compensation. 

February 2: Hearing on investigation 
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of rates of Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. postponed to April 5 on request 
of Deputy Attorney General Charles F. 
Phillips, who stated that Chief Engineer 
D. F. Jurgensen of the commission needed 
more time to make material changes in his 
report of telephone property values. 
MiIssourl. 

January 30: Approval granted applica- 
tion of the Citizens Public Service Co. of 
Missouri to abandon its grounded toll line 
between Troy and Moscow Mills. 

New York. 

February 3: Transfer of Smithville 
Northern Telephone Co., operating about 
60 stations in Smithville and German, to 
Chenango Valley Telephone Co., approved. 

February 17: Hearing in inquiry of the 
commission as to the method of taking in- 
to its accounts the contribution of the New 
York Telephone Co. to the Emergency Un- 
employment Fund. 

NortH DAKOTA. 

January 25: Approval granted the ap- 
plication of the Tri-County Telephone Co., 
of McGregor, for authority to discontinue 
its exchange at Hamlet. 

January 27: Approval given schedule 
of rates filed by the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. establishing service station 
switching on a semi-annual basis, applicable 
in Adams, Butte, Drake, Esmond, Fessen- 
den, Harvey and Maddock. 

January 30: The commission approved 
the general rules and regulations govern- 
ing telephone service, filed by the Central 
West Public Service Co. of North Dakota. 

OHIo. 

February 4: Applications, filed by the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co., of Columbus, 
which now owns $101,000 of the outstand- 
ing capital stock of the Highland County 
Telephone Co., of Hillsboro, and $42,000 
of the $62,000 outstanding common stock 
of the Crescent Telephone Co., of Weston, 
for authority to purchase for $5,234.20, 
111.2 additional shares of the Highland 
County Telephone Co. and for $20,000 an 
additional 800 shares of the Crescent Tel- 
ephone Co. 

OKLAHOMA. 

January 27: Order issued directing a 
general investigation of the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. charge of 25 cents for 
hand set telephones. Clarence Tankersley, 
Pottawatomie county attorney, who pro- 
tested the charge on behalf of the city of 
Shawnee objected to the general hearing 
and asked that the hearing be prosecuted 
for Shawnee. 

March 14: Hearing in Oklahoma City 
of testimony concerning charges for hand 
set telephones. It is expected the commis- 
sion will make a general ruling covering 
this type of service. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 25: To make Dane County Cir- 
cuit Court action unnecessary, the commis- 
sion reopened the Markesan Telephone Co. 
case involving switching rates. A rehear- 
ing had previously been denied. 

On December 16 the commission issued 
an order fixing the rates governing switch- 
ing of long distance calls. On January 2 
the company secured an injunction while 
its appeal was pending to prevent enforce- 
ment of the new rates. 

Since the court would have to send the 
case back to the commission after taking 
new testimony, the commission said this 
could be avoided by reopening the case. 

February 1: Rehearing granted on pe- 
tition of Hotel Pfister, Inc., Milwaukee, 
on the commission’s order fixing a maxi- 
mum of 2 cents each on toll calls from 
hotels, as a service charge in addition to 
the established rates of the telephone com- 
pany. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


Telephone Companies and New 
Incorporations. 


JamEsTown, Ky.—Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been approved by the Secretary 
of State at Frankfort for the Law-Well 
Telephone Corp. of Jamestown. The com- 
pany has a capital stock of $250 and the 
incorporators are M. M. Lawrence, Atha 
Wells, Opal Lawrence and Ida Wells. 


Financial. 


Wyominc, Iowa.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Wyoming Mutual Telephone 
Co. the treasurer’s report showed that re- 
ceipts during the year were $7,166 and ex- 
penditures, $7,304. A balance of $2,500 
from last year will make an assessment at 
this time unnecessary, officers indicated. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Wis.—At the recent annual 
stockholders’ meeting of the Stockbridge 
& Sherwood Telephone Co. reports of last 
year’s work. were read by the secretary. 
The company is in good financial condition, 
and the net proceeds were only slightly 
lower than last year in spite of the depres- 
sion, which is keenly felt here, this being a 
farming community. A 6 per cent dividend 
was declared to the stockholders. 

Franchises. 

Vinita, OkLA.—The city council recent- 
ly passed an ordinance approving a pole 
and conduit tax to be paid by telephone 
and telegraph companies operating in this 


vicinity. In case a company is operating 
without a franchise, a double tax will be 
collected under the terms of the ordinance. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
has been operating here for some time 
without a franchise and will be required to 
recognize this new ordinance, according to 
recent reports. A suit of the city against 
the Bell company for approximately $44,- 
000 is pending at the present time. This 
amount is alleged to cover the company’s 
use of the streets and alleys of the city 
without a franchise. 

Construction. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—At its January meeting 
the executive committee of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. approved expenditures of 
$535,395 for additions and betterments to 
the telephone plant in the city of Chicago, 
and $23,319 for the territory outside of 
Chicago, making a total of $558,614. 

Boston, Mass.—At the regular January 
appropriation meeting the executive com- 
mittee of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized the expenditure 
of $2,962,764 for new construction and 
improvements in plant necessary to meet 
the demand for service. 

For Massachusetts the appropriation ag- 
gregates $920,697; for Rhode Island, $267,- 
348: for Maine, $1,595,461; for New 
Hampshire, $126,138; and for Vermont, 
$53,120. 

Of the amount just authorized $1,157,- 


279 was appropriated for central office 
equipment, $433,916 for exchange lines, 
$20,337 for toll lines, and $967,715 to 
cover the cost of hundreds of routine 
additions to plant in all parts of the com- 
pany’s territory. 

New York, N. Y.—The expenditure of 
$4,804,855 for new construction throughout 
the state was authorized by the board of 
directors of the New York Telephone Co. 
at the regular monthly meeting held Jan- 
uary 27. Of this amount, $4,721,755 has 
been set aside for additions to facilities in 
the metropolitan area. 

The appropriations for Manhattan pro- 
vide for the installation of 15 additional 
teletypewriter operators’. positions in the 
long distance central office at 24 Walker 
street for the teletypewriter exchange ser- 
vice which was established recently. New 
teletypewriter equipment is also to be sub- 
stituted for that now in use by the New 
York police department. 

FerTiILE, Minn.—The Garden Valley 
Telephone Co. has made improvements in 
its exchange here. 

WILLARD; Out0o.—The change to the new 
switchboard at the local exchange of the 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co. here was 
made at midnight January 23. The new 
switchboard and other equipment is entire- 
ly automatic and cost in the neighborhood 
of $65,000. Underground cables and other 

(Please turn to page 36.) 








Addressing and Form Imprinting Speeded 





Son | 


Hand operated Model 300 
Addressograph. 1200 to 
1800 impressions per hour. 
Dates, imprints, addresses. 
Duplicates, triplicates, re- 
peats. Easy terms. 








Electrically operated Model 
1100 Addressograph. 2000 
to 3000 impressions per 
hour. Dates, imprints, ad- 
dresses. Duplicates, tripli- 
cates, repeats. Simplified 
Operating control. Easy 
terms, 











= Addressagraph 


10 to 5O times! 


Printing Costs Cut 40%! saben Wea 
Let Addressograph and Multigraph 


equipment increase your profit 


Independent telephone company 
owners—here’s a sure way to secure 
a greater income from your busi- 
ness! ... Let the Addressograph 
do your routine name and data 
copying on statements, forms, en- 
velopes, subscriber lists, etc., at 
high speed with 100% accuracy. 
Saves time, saves money, every 
month... Use the Multigraph to 
print all your operating forms, quan- 


Addressograph Company + Multigraph Company 
Divisions of 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
1814 East 40th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 


Multigraph 





tity letters, letterheads, etc., right 
in your own office. Produces a high 
quality of work at savings up to 407%. 

Many independent telephone 
companies, serving from 250 tomany 
thousands of subscribers, are using 
this equipment to secure a substan- 
tial monthly profit return. Ask a 
representative to prove Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph advantages 
to you, without obligation. 





printing and typewriting 
Multigraph. Can produce 
facsimile typewritten let- 
ters, and prints wide vari- 
ety of forms up to 8 x 1234 
inches. Easy terms. 





Electrically operated Model 
66 printing and typewriting 
Multigraph. Printing speed 
4800 hourly. Produces all 
your forms up to 84x 11%, 
inches. Easy terms. 




















Telephone’s Progress in Humeston, lowa 


Story of March of Telephone Progress From Two String Telephones in 1882 
to Present Common Battery Switchboard of Humeston Telephone Co. Serving 
Nearly 500 Patrons With Almost All-Cable Plant—Description of Equipment 


District Manager, Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 


Humeston, an enterprising Iowa town of 
1,000 people, is located in Wayne county, 
65 miles south of 
capital. It 


Des Moines, the state 
fertile agricultural 
area that abounds in rich black soil par- 


ticularly adapted to 


lies in a 


By F. B. Knefel, 


kind in Humeston was a line between Dr. 
R. R. Arnold’s house and drug store in 
1882. This “plant” consisted of two me- 
chanical vibrating diaphragm 
and a string run in as near a straight line 


telephones 





the raising of any 
of the popular feed 
crops, as well ‘as 
fruits 
tables. 


and vege- 

Extensive dairy- 
ing, and 
and live stock rais- 


poultry 


ing are carried on. 
Butter, eggs, and 
dressed poultry are 
shipped out in car- 
load lots to the 
eastern markets. 
Hogs are not only 
shipped out to the 
packing plants, but 
are relayed to the Humeston plant from 
other points in carload lots and unloaded, 
sorted and reloaded at the Swift plants. 
The good schools and educational facili- 
of Humeston excellent that 
numerous paid tuition pupils from other 
towns attend. 


ties are so 
Fine modern homes, smooth 
paved streets, a public library, a water 
plant and sewer system are other factors 
which make this an ideal town to live in. 
Unlike many other towns, it has never had 
a bank failure. The present bank is ade- 
quately serving the community’s needs and 
is reported to be one of the safest and 
soundest banks in the state. 

The first record of a telephone of any 


tor Telephone Co., Humeston, lowa. 
Well-—Landscaped Plot of Ground. 





Attractive Telephone Office and Manager’s Residence of the Humes— 


The Building Is Located on a 


as possible for about 800 feet. The two 
telephones were recently given to H. W. 
Marks, the present manager of the Hume- 
ston Telephone Co., by the late Dr. Arnold 
after resting in his attic for over 40 
years, but they still operate as originally 
intended. 

The first electrically-operated telephones 
resembling the present-day type were 
owned by Dr. Geo. McCulloch, who is still 
a prominent citizen. 
the doctor for calls 
between his 


They were used by 









house 
and office and were 
installed by W. E. 
Dennis. Dr. Mc- 
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OF THE FIRST TELEPHONES 
SED IN HUMESTON — IBZ 
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View of Two “String” Telephones, the First Used in Humeston, lowa. The Diaphragm of Each Acts Both 
Receiver—Two-Position Kellogg Switchboard Similar to One Recently Installed at Humeston. 


Co. 


Culloch still owns and maintains a rural 
line connecting his various farms, his resi- 
dence and the local telephone office. He 
was the founder of Humeston’s first bank 
and is now president of it. 

About 1896 a short-term franchise was 
voted on and granted to the Iowa Union 
Telephone Co. to build and operate a tele- 
phone system. The company began opera- 
tions by running a toll line into the town 
and opened a toll station in connection with 
it. During 1897 a line from Humeston to 
Garden Grove was promoted by Dr. Me- 


Culloch together with C. S. Sterns and 
J. P. Jordan. 

Gradually people became more fully 
aware of the telephone’s value in both 


social and business activities, with the re- 
sult that in a short time propaganda was 
spread for the purpose of organizing a 
telephone company to serve the entire com- 
munity. 

In March, 1898, these efforts bore fruit 
and a 20-year franchise was granted the 
Humeston Telephone Co. to operate. Prep- 
arations were soon made for the installa- 
tion of the first exchange, and July 15 of 
the same year saw the opening in a room 
over the local bank of the first telephone 
office with 30 subscribers. Emma McFarland 
was the first operator. It is interesting to 
know that eight of the original telephone 
users are still subscribers and have their 


original numbers. (Please turn to page 35.) 
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Subscribers of the Humeston Telephone 
Co. Voted for Modern Common Battery Service to Replace Magneto Service. 
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February 13, 1932. 


(Continued from page 32.) 

The local telephone system grew; rural 
lines were added one by one; and under 
ihe ownership and management of Dan 
Kunkel, the system soon became an indis- 
pensable and thriving one. Mr. Kunkel 
unfortunately came to his death in line of 
duty. While repairing a broken wire over 
a railroad during a sleet storm, the pole 
on which he was working was pulled down 


by a passing train catching on a slack wire. 


The system was sold by his heirs in 
1909 to Geo. O. Gardner, still a Humeston 
merchant, who operated it until 1914. Mr. 
Gardner in 1912 installed a new two-posi- 
tion magneto switchboard which has re- 
cently been replaced by a modern Kellogg 
6-800 Masterbuilt. 

The Humeston Telephone Exchange was 
incorporated under the laws of Iowa* in 
1914 to take over the telephone system. 
The late D. C. Phillips was the first presi- 
dent. He was succeeded in turn by Mr. 
Dunn of Milo in 1915, and H. W. Marks 
of Marion in 1921. In 1926 the incorpo- 
rated name was changed back to Humeston 
Telephone Co. The present ownership lies 
in H. W. Marks and his immediate family 
who own all of the capital stock. 


In 1923 a plan was originated and put 
into effect whereby each year a certain 
amount of improvement would be made 
on the plant. The first step was the pur- 
chase of a suitable location for an office 
combined under the same roof with the 
manager’s residence. It is a_ well- 
proportioned stucco house with full base- 
ment and a double stucco garage. 


The ground plot is 115 feet by 150 feet, 
with a_well-cared-for driveway, lawn, 
trees and garden. The house and office 
are modern in every way with furnace 
heat, natural gas for cooking, electrical re- 
frigeration. 

The two-position magneto board was 
moved from the old second story location 
to the new first floor location with a serv- 
ice interruption of less than 30 minutes. 
All cable pairs had been carefully half- 
tapped, connected and tested to the new 
office main frame in advance of the move, 
and it was done so well that not a case of 
trouble was encountered in the moving. 
The actual change took place on a Sunday 
afternoon when traffic was light and no re- 
ports of service interruption were received. 

The next step was to replace each year 
a certain amount of the old, overloaded, 
Sagging aerial cables and rusty iron wires, 
with underground cables of larger capac- 
ity and twisted pairs for metallic service. 
This part of the program, although not yet 
completed, has been carried out consist- 
en:ly and should be finished in another two 
yeors. 

he company will then have a complete 
meiallic telephone system within the 
town limits. All crosstalk and ringing 
an: inductive noises will be completely 
eliminated. Even now the company chal- 
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lenges any other company operating in a 
town of Humeston’s size to show more 
miles of underground cable conductors. 
Last year during the paving of several 
streets, considerable fibre conduit with 
manholes was installed, preparatory for 
later use. This is an excellent example 
of the vision and foresight used by the 
company’s executives and is one good 
reason for its remarkable success. 

Mr. Marks, the president and manager, 
has had a varied telephone experience, 
starting as a night operator for the 
Hawkeye Telephone Co. at Murray, 
Iowa, over 20 years ago while still at- 
tending school. Since then he has been 
in the telephone business continuously, 
working in several states. He attributes 
his present success to the fact that he has 
picked up, during this time, knowledge of 
all branches of the business and personally 
handles all the intricacies of the legal, 
financial, plant and commercial ends. He 
frequently travels long distances to install 
switchboards for other exchanges. 

Although he has been requested to run 
for various offices at every local election 
for years, Mr. Marks has evaded every 
nomination because of his dislike for hold- 
ing public office. He was, however, re- 
cently elected a director of the Humeston 
Commercial Club. 

The standing of his company is evidenced 
by the vote of 133 to 8 in favor of the 
25-year franchise obtained in 1926 and by 
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the great number who recently favored the 
increase in rates to obtain the modern com- 
mon battery service. Before deciding upon 
the purchase of common battery equipment, 
Mr. Marks had a three-page brochure 
printed. In it he gave all the facts regard- 
ing his company—earnings, expenses, costs, 
reasons for desiring common battery, and 
its many advantages as well as the new 
rates, if this new service was provided. 
Attached to these pages was a card read- 
ing : 

Take time to read the attached sheets 
carefully. Consider the proposition from 
your angle, from my angle, from your 
neighbors’ angle and from the standpoint 
of future town improvement and advance- 
ment. Then check one of the following 
and mail: 

“We are in favor of improved service 
by changing your telephone office equip- 


ment and all business telephones to com- 
mon battery type as you suggest.” 


“We are in favor of leaving service as 
it is, but a smaller increase in rate when 
new switchboard only, same magneto type 
as now in use, is installed.” 


“We are not in favor of any change of 
equipment to improve service and conse- 
quently no change in rate at this time.” 


The results from the cards indicated 
without question the wishes of the sub- 
scribers—that common battery be installed 
at once. 

The selection of the new central office 
equipment and common battery instruments 
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was made by Mr.: Marks. The _ switch- 
board purchased and installed is of the 
Kellogg universal type, equipped with 260 
lamp signal local lines, 25 drop signal rural 
lines, 25 universal double lamp supervision 
cord circuits arranged for two-party har- 
monic ringing, revertive ringing tone, and 
the usual cord test and wire chief test cir- 
cuits. Automatic ringing is wired in, but 
will not be used until later. 

Humeston is the first town in its county 
to have underground cabling and_ the 
switchboard is the first new one installed in 
the county in over 15 years. 

At the present time, nearly 500 cus- 
tomers, equally divided between town and 
rural subscribers, are served by the Hues- 
ton Telephone Co. Adequate long distance 
service is rendered over three Bell trunks 
to Corydon, the county seat, and one Inde- 
pendent line to the west. 


CONDENSED TELEPHONE 
NEWS FROM THE FIELD. 
(Concluded from page 31.) 


outside improvements have been made here 
during the past six or eight months. 

CuiLton, Wis.—The Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., Wisconsin operating unit 
of Associated Telephone Utilities Co., an- 
nounces the cut-over of its new exchange 
building in Chilton on February 3. The 
new exchange will serve city subscribers 
through a new common battery switch- 
board. Rural subscribers will still receive 
magneto service. The entire outside plant 
has been rebuilt during the past year. 
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Elections. 

Bisuop Hitt, Itt.—Discussion of collec- 
tion of delinquent dues and methods of col- 
lecting these occupied the recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Bishop Hill 
Mutual Telephone Co. Directors were 
elected as follows: P. L. Johnson, Alfred 
Ericson and August Ericson. The board 
will meet later to complete organization 
and further business. 

Port Byron, Itt.—William H. Groh was 
reelected director of the Port Byron Tele- 
phone Co. at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders. William Ehler of Hampton town- 
ship was elected a director. 

Holdover directors are C. Ralph Wart- 
man, George Hunt, Byron M. Skelton and 
John C. Mose of Port Byron and Daniel 
Eipper of Moline. 

The officers are: President, W. H. 
Gros; vice-president, George Hunt; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Roy Wilson. 

Wataca, ILt.—At the annual meeting 
of the Wataga Mutual Telephone Co., offi- 
cers elected are as follows: President, 
E. I. Frome; vice-president, Leonard Web- 
ber; secretary, William Masters. 

MILLERSBURG, INpD.—The stockholders of 
the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Co. at 
their annual meeting reelected the old board 
of directors with the exception of Mrs. 
Ida Stroup, who was succeeded by Jacob 
Beach. The other directors are Allen 
Smoker, Allen Yoder, Edson Bartholomew, 
Walter Scranage, Arus Chiddister and 
Henry Mover. 

West Liserty, Ilowa.—The West Lib- 
erty Telephone Co. held its annual meet- 
ing recently and elected the following offi- 
cers for the year: President, A. L. Dice; 
vice-president, Ivin Noland; secretary, T. 
E. Fountain; treasurer, Frank Weber; 
manager, H. B. Melick. 

MippLerieLp, On10.—E. H. McGurer was 
reelected president of the Home Telephone 
Co. at the annual meeting of stockholders 
held recently. Boorn was named 
vice-president; W. D. Adams, secretary 
and treasurer, and N. U. Finlaw, general 
manager. L. J. Atwood is another director. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Wis.—The stockholders of 
the Stockbridge & Sherwood Telephone 
Co. held their annual meeting recently at 
the offices of the company. Nick Franzen 
and George Kloeppel were reelected direc- 
tors for three years. At the directors’ 
meeting, the following officers were elect- 
ed: President, Nick Franzen; vice-presi- 
dent, Casper Holzschuh; secretary and 
treasurer, Henry Hoffman. 

Miscellaneous. 

WitLoucusy, Oxnto.—Mrs. Anna John- 
son, night telephone operator of the Ohio 
Bell Telephone Co. here, was the heroine 
in a fire which recently swept the block in 
which the exchange was located. She 
noted that several lines became shorted 
and the switchboard lights remained burn- 
ing. Upon investigation, she found the 
lower part of the building in flames. She 
called the fire department and the chief 
operator, the latter arriving in time to 
prevent the firemen from turning water on 
the switchboard. The loss to the exchange 
was about $2,000, whereas if the switch- 
board had been soaked with water the loss 
would have been approximately $75,000. 

Youncstown, Ounto.—Byron Hanford, 
aged 81 years, who is said to have built 
the first Independent telephone plant in 
Ohio, died at his home here after a linger- 
ing illness. Before coming to Youngstown 
he was a resident of Norwalk, Ohio, where 
his first telephore system was built. He 
was president of the Norwalk Telephone 
Co. for many years and meanwhile pro- 
moted and built other Independent plants 
throughout Ohio. 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





New Light-Weight Portable Pub- 
lic Address System. 

Some telephone companies, especially 
those operating more than one exchange, 
are finding an additional source of revenue 
in the rental of public address systems. 
Banquets, conventions, sporting events, im- 
promptu public gatherings, political meet- 
ings, outdoor overflow audiences, dances, 
even funerals—each of these is a possible 
opportunity for income. 

Typical of equipment designed to cover 
this market is the exceptionally convenient 
and dependable voice and music system 
known as the new style PT-463 Midget 
portable public address system, recently de- 
veloped by the Webster Co., 852 Black- 
hawk street, Chicago, III. 

Complete in one carrying case, weighing 
less than 40 pounds, is the following 
equipment : 

1. Powerful push-pull amplifier, em- 
ploying screen grid and pentode tubes. 

2. Phonograph turntable, driven by elec- 
tric motor, which plays either 33% or 78 
r.p.m. records. 

3. One microphone. Control provides 


for the possible mixing of phonograph and 
microphone input, allowing musical back- 
ground for vocal announcements. 

4. One high-grade dynamic speaker. 
Provision is made for plugging in one 
additional speaker when desired. 

5. 15 feet of microphone cable. Polar- 
ized plugs prevent possibility of wrong 
connections. 

6. 30 feet of speaker cord. 

7. All-electric filament and plate power 
supply, deriving current from 110 or 220- 
volt, 50-60-cycle alternating current. 

It is stated that one man can easily 
transport the entire system, which when 
packed measures only 13 ins. by 14 ins. by 
15% ins. He can set it up, ready for opera- 
tion, in five minutes or less. The system 
has an output of more than six watts, 
sufficient volume without distortion to fill a 
medium size auditorium. 


Pacific Coast Sales Manager of 
Stromberg-Carlson. 

The appointment of F. K. Cannon, ex- 

port manager of the Stromberg-Carlson 

Telephone Mfg. Co. for the past seven 

















Webster Midget Portable Public Address System. This is an All—Electric Voice and Music 


Amplifier System Weighing Less Than 40 Pounds. 


years, to Pacific Coast sales manager, has 
been announced by George A. Scoville, 
vice-president and sales manager. 

For almost 30 years Garnett Young & 
Co. and its predecessors have represented 
Stromberg-Carlson on the Pacific Coast. 
By mutual agreement Stromberg-Carlson 
has taken over both telephone and radio 
sales activities while Garnett Young & 
Co. will continue to handle the warehous- 
ing, servicing, shipping, billing, credit and 
collection work. 

Mr. Cannon, a graduate electrical engi- 
neer of the University of Minnesota, has 
been associated with Stromberg-Carlson 26 
years and has a wide knowledge of the 
telephone and radio industries. He will 
make his headquarters in San Francisco 
and will have the following men on his 
staff : 

R. G. Bookless, southern California di- 
vision, with headquarters at Garnett Young 
& Co., Los Angeles. 

Alfred Soulages, central California di- 
vision, with headquarters at Garnett Young 
& Co., San Francisco. 

William Larkin, northwest division, with 
headquarters at Garnett Young & Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

E. C. Kinsey of the Garnett Young & 
Co., San Francisco office, will have full 
charge of credit work. 

Mr. Scoville and Garnett Young believe 
that this joint arrangement will provide 
the telephone and radio trade maximum 
convenience and support, both as to sales 
and service. 

J. S. Gibson, formerly merchandise man- 
ager of Stromberg-Carlson, has been ap- 
pointed export manager, succeeding Mr. 
Cannon. J. W. Kennedy, Jr., of the Roch- 
ester sales division has been named mer- 
chandise manager. 

Mr. Gibson and Mr. Kennedy have been 
with Stromberg-Carlson for a long period 
and both are well qualified for their new 
positions. 
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OPPORTUNITIES! 


Rates 10 cents per word, payable in advance. 


Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 

Local Battery 

complete with 

mouthpieces 


Kellogg Transmit- 


ters, backs and 

Kellogg 
Stands, complete 
Rec. & Cords 

Kellogg Indestructible Desk 
Stands, complete with 3-bar 1000 
ohm Signalling sets?........... 10.00 


Coils, 4- 


Desk 
Trans. 


Indestructible 
with 


Local Battery Induction 
clip type 
Line drops and jacks, 
Kellogg make 


5 per strip, 


We Also Have a Complete Stock of Common 
Battery Equipment, Write us your require- 


ments and we will quote. Do You Get Our 
Bulletins? 


ADDRESS 
“Rebuilt” Equipment Department, 


Premier Electric [ompany 
3800 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


REMEMBER “Rebuilt” when connected with 
PREMIER—Means something. 


WANTED 


WANTED TO LEASE—With option 
of buying, exchange in good locality; 
state 








_ particulars, approximate income, 
condition of property; terms. Address 
8115, care of TELEPHONY. 








HAVE YOU ANY OLD TELE- 
PHONE EQUIPMENT 
TO BUY OR SELL? 


Then try the “Opportunities” page in 
TELEPHONY for it will give you 
quick and pleasing results, as the fol- 
lowing letter from the Manteca Tele- 
phone Co., Manteca, Calif., testifies: 


“Enclosed please find check in pay- 
ment of invoice for classified adver- 
tisement. Had fine results from the 
advertisement as is usual in good old 
TELEPHONY.” 


We receive many similar letters 
every day. 


WHY DON’T YOU GIVE IT A TRIAL? 








The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 








POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—By experienced girl, po- 
sition as telephone operator. Go any- 
where. Address 8094, care of TELE- 
PHONY 





POSITION WANTED—By university 
graduate, thoroughly experienced cen- 
tral office work, including automatic 
telephone practice, toll, local, testing, 
plant maintenance. Speaks Spanish. 
Has managerial ability—address 8109, 
care of TELEPHONY. 








POSITION WANTED—AIll around 
telephone man with technical manager- 
ial experience having ability to place 
telephone properties on better paying 
basis. Willing to go any place—address 
8110, care of TELEPHONY. 





NEED WORK—tTelephone _ trouble- 
shooter—lineman—manager, 27 and mar- 
ried, with 6 years’ experience, both. com- 
mon and magneto telephones—will go 
anywhere—best references—work guar- 
anteed. Address 8105, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 





FOR SALE 








WESTERN Electric No. 1317 wall phones, 
5-bar 1600 or 2500. Heavy duty. Nearly 
new, $12.00. 

WESTERN Electric 
No. 315 signalling sets. 
bar $12.00. 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
1760 Lunt Ave., Chicago, II. 


desk stands with 
3-bar, $10.50, 5- 














SWITCHBOARD 
LAMPS 


Kellogg 48-A late type 
with Phenol fibre base.$20 ea. 


SE ca gicleGshaeccineieaty 18 ea. 
TE. conus bewewias vars 15 ea. 
Western Electric 2-J.... .18 ea. 
Western Electric 2-F.... .18 ea. 
Western Electric 2-U.... .18 ea. 
Western Electric 2-G.... .18 ea. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE & 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 

















HAVE recently cut over to Auto- 
matic and released a complete common 
battery central office equipment, 
Kellogg, fairly good condition; two-po- 
sition switchboard with 190 common 
battery lines; 60 rural and toll local bat- 
tery lines installed. Board is convert- 
able type; could cut over one line at a 
time if desired, line relays and rack, 
power board, two units Kellogg ringing 
machines and battery jars; also volt- 
meter for line testing. Equipment put 
in service July, 1917, released July, 1931; 
very reasonable price. Can also furnish 


common battery and magneto  tele- 
phones at very low prices. Address 
Cuming County Ind. Telo. Co., at Wis- 


ner, Nebr. 








TELEPHONY 
INCLUDING 
NO KOUEUiLe 
SS inneistince 


SMITH 


-_ 





If a man is to succeed in the busi 
ness world today he must be “worthy 
ef his hire.” 

So it is with books. They also must 
give the reader his money’s worth. 

In offering “Telephony, Including Au- 
tomatic Switching,” for sale, its pub- 
lshers have arranged 
ioetien of helpful {otormation and date 
fully illustrated and up-to-date fer 
the telephone man. 

ELEPHONY, including AUTO- 
T written by 
Automatie 


ado: . and th 
switch, relay and contraeter in the 
whole range of automatic devices is 
elearly presentable. 

Pocket size, bound in Leatherette, 
@old Stamping, 600 pages, 268 illustra- 


tions and Wiring Diagrams. $2.58. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP 
608 Se. Dearbern St., Chicage 
Telephone—Wabash 8604 











Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 


